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Pan nope Seek ean-teent totredipes Jon 
_to an advertiser held by the paper to be 
trustworthy, Why not be hearty about it, and let 
the advertiser explain what he can do for you ? 
That. will help him to see that you trust your 
paper. If you don’t give him a chance, he 
will not think any more of your paper than he 
believes you do. 











Self. Judged 
; By Jennie M. Day 
“ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.""—Ephesians 4 : 30 


dreamed I saw the Blessed Son, 
The Holy One of God, 
With drooping head and naked back 
Bend low beneath the rod. 


And as the cruel blows fell fast 
From hand that faltered never, 

I stood amazed—appalled—aghast— 
With wrath increasing ever. 


“ Fiend; quit your hellish work!’ I cried, 
And—could it be illusion ?— 

As with one bound I reached his side, 
I stopped in dumb confusion :— 


Appalling sight! The face that turned, 
Self-blinded, dull as stone ; 
The hands that struck—the blows that burned— 

O God! They were my.own. 





Those Unpleasant Tasks 
Most of us are willing to do anything—that we 


choose to do.. We pride ourselves on being able to 
do hard work—provided we can decide just what the 
hard work shall be. The superintendent of a great 
industrial plant was complaining recently about. the 


applications he was having from women who were; 


| to be,rid o 


seeking em ent in his plant. Of fourteen recent 
0 AT vaid, “They all want work where they 
won't soil their hands.” fore we condescendingly 
smile in condemnation of the absurdity and amateur- 
ishness of such feminine attempts to get into the hard 
work of this world, let us honestly recognize that we 
ourselves have been guilty of exactly that attitude 
toward our own work. e did not call it “soiling 
our hands,” and it may not have hud onnees to do 
with the trifling detail of external dirt; but have we 
not often kept busy at all sorts of work in order to 
dodge that particular “hard work” that was our re- 
sponsibility, and that we knew was our responsibility, 
and that we preferred not to do just then? Whether 
in Christian service or in secul_r activity, what “draft 
dodgers” we all have been! God is eager to “draft 

recruits for His service; the service is indeed volun- 
tary, but his call comes eagerly, lovingly, insistently ; 
and his heart is rejoiced when he hears the answer 
from any of. us, without conditions or reservations, 
“Here am I, send me.” Afe we willing to “soil” our 
hands in any assignment He gives us? If we are, we 
shall be cleaner there than we could be anywhere 
else in the universe. 

Fate 


A City’s Prophetic Experience 

Prohibition slams the jail door in the insolent 
face of crime. During the influenza epidemic in 
Philadelphia all saloons: were closed in a precau- 
tionary quarantine. On the sixth boozeless day not 
a prisoner appeared before the detective bareau in 
City Halt. Usually there are scores, arrested over 
night. A prominent textile manufacturer in the 
northeast section of the city said that:as a. result of 
the closing order, “The industrial problem is 70 per- 
cent solved.” These happy results are but a fore- 


2 ve 


taste of what may be expected when the whole na- 
tion is made “bone-dry,” and how that is about to 
be done is told on Rage 575 in interviews with tem- 
perance leaders in Washington, as given to a rep- 
resentative of The Sunday School Times. 


ax 


Testing Our Activities 


Not words, but miracle-deeds, are needed to an- 
swer unbelief. Miracle-deeds are the kind of deeds 
that are only possible through supernatural power. 
This -is the argument t will make a conclusive 
answer to Higher Criticism of the Word of God. 
A bright young college student wearied his mind 
and heart for six years with doubts about God. 

uestions of Bible inspiration. and problems raised 
y the Higher Criticism led him into deeper uncer- 
tainty the more he studied. Finally he was led into 
an original experience of Christ that made the Chris- 
tian faith a vital reality to him. He had been doing 
a great deal of Christian “service” before this new 
vision of Christ dawned upon him, but he notices 
now a great difference in his activities, and writes to 
a friend: “I have caught so clearly the thing I never 
saw before, that if it isn’t supernatural, it isn’t Chris- 
tian,—that the success of a meeting or a conversation 
is proportional to the amount of the supernatural 
there is in it. It of caurse has changed my whole 
prayer life, and we have had some wonderful little 
meetings at M—— as a result. There is a real spirit 
of revival on, down there.” The Christian life is the 
only truly “natural” life for a man to live. But it 
can be lived only by supernatural power. And its 
fruit, or outflow, as this young Christian discovered, 
must be. God’s work. “Without me,” Christ said, 
“nothing.” “With Him,” Paul said, “all things.” 


The Second Coming and Victory 


HE next great event in God’s program for the 
redemption of the world is the coming again 
to the earth of the Lord Jesus Christ. The last 
chapter of the Old Testament points forward to his 
second coming. The'last recorded words of the Lord 
Jesus are his words of promise, “Surely, I come 
,quickly” in the last chapter of the New Testament. 
The last word of the Old Testament is the word 
“curse,”—“lest I come and smite the’ earth witha 
curse.” The central word of the last verse in the 
New Testament is “ggace.” He will come with the 
judgments of his curse and with the revelation of 
his grace. , ; 

Among the many signs that seem to point to the 
nearness of his coming there is none more striking 
than the movement of the Spirit in separating the 
children of God from the things of the world and 
making them hungry for the things of eternity. There 
are many sad evidences of falling away, and of in- 
creasing worldliness on the part of large masses of 
professing Christians, but these make all the more 
notable that deep hunger for victory in Christ and 
conformity to his likeness which increasing numbers 
of Christians are sharing. Is this the work of the 
Spirit in making a little flock ready for his coming? 
Are you ready? 

The coming of Christ is the great incéntive to holi- 
ness that is held before Christians in the New Testa- 
ment. “Every oné that hath this hope [the hope of 
his coming] set on him feet on Jesus] purifieth him- 
self, even as he is pure (1 John 3: 3). 

There are many motives by which the Lord lovingly 
urges us to seek complete victory in him. We long for 
a life of joy and peace that we do not have. We lon 

a life of struggle against “besetting sins.” 
Or we are eager to have power in service and get 
results for Christ that are largely absent in our ex- 





It is significant how quickly God’s children who are eager for a 

victorious life in Christ are turning in blessed hope to His coming 
. This editorial is condensed from a chaptervin “* Victori 

Life Studies ”’ Robert C. McQuilkin, former Associate Editor 

of The Sunday ool Times, now preparing to go to Africa as a 

missionary. It is a booklet of twelve chapters, with a Foreword 
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perience. By this or that motive the Spirit leads us 
to an earnest seeking of God’s secret of the life of 
faith. . But. beyond all these motives is that supreme 
desire to be well pleasing to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who loved us and gave himself for us.. “And now, 
little children, abide in him; that, when he shall ap- 
pear, we may have boldness, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming” (1 John 2: 28). 

The one way to be ready for his coming, to have 
boldness and not to be ashamed, is to abide in him. 
“Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not” (1 John 3: 
6); to be cleansed from sin and to abide in that 
cleansing makes us readv for his coming. If we are 
not enjoying the Victorious Life, which is just an- 
other way of saying “abiding life,” we are not ready 
for his coming. And if we are not ready for his 
personal coming, we are not ready for his presence 
in our midst now. That which gives us boldness then 
is what gives us boldness before his throne now 
when we come to pray. “Beloved, if our heart con- 
demn us not, we have boldness toward God: and 
whatsoever we ask we receive of him, because we 
keep his commandments and do the things that are 
pleasing in his sight . . . and he that kcepeth his 
commandments abideth in him, and he in him” 
(1 John 3:21, 22, 24). 

There are two tests that will show with certainty 
to what extent our belief about Christ’s coming is.a 
vital heart belief such as the Apostles had. The first 
test concerns more definitely our personal relation to 
his coming. Is the hope of his coming a real hope 
for you that makes it the incentive to ready? 

The second test relates to the whole. sweep of 
God’s purposes of redemption and the part that 
Christ’s Second Coming plays in them. A right un- 
derstanding at this pomt will determine the general 
plan of activities of the Church of Christ and of the 
individual Christian in this present day of Grace. 

It is a common thing to speak of the doctrine of 
Christ’s Second Coming as of greater or less rela- 
tive importance than certain other doctrines; thus, 
it is pointed out that the Second Coming is mentioned 
more often in the New Testament than any other 
doctrine except that of the atonement. It leads to 
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of the teachings of the Word 


confusion thus to s 
as though they could be divided. 

The doctrine of Christ’s Second Coming is not a 
teaching apart from the atonement, but is necessary 


to the atonement, That is, God’s of redemption 
fer us cannot be completed apart from the coming of 
Christ and the events connected with that coming. 
His coming therefore is essential to salvation. Not 
that the understanding of the do trine is essential to 
individual salvation. A sinner needs to know very 
little Scripture in order to be saved; when the ye 
has convicted him of sin a single sentence of Glad 
Tidings will save him, But it requires the whole 
redemptive purposes of God to make that salvation 
possible. And those redemptive purposes include the 
appearing a second time of the God-man, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The importance of our Lord’s Sécond 
Coming, then, is exactly parallel with the importance 
of his Fest coming and of his present mi istry for the 
believer. 

The Word of God presents salvation in a three- 
fold aspect. There is the past, the present, and the 
future of salvation. “We were saved; we are being 
saved; we shall be saved,” Dr. Griffith Thomas 
puts it. 

On every side these three aspects of salvation are 
emphasized in the Word. Attention has frequently 
been called to the three appearings mentioned in the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews: “now to appear in the 
presence of God for us... now once in the end of 
the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself . . . and unto them that look 
for him shall he appear the second time without sin 
unto saivation” (Heb. 9:24, 26, 28). 

In the three Shepherd Psalms the same truth is 
shadowed forth. The twenty-second Psalm points to 
.the redemption accomplished on Calvary, and is the 
Psalm of crucifixion and resurrection; the twenty- 
third Psalm is a picture of the present resurrection 
life in Christ; and in the twenty-fourth Psalm we 
have the picture of the coming King. He is seen in 
these three Psalms as the Good Shepherd who laid 
down his life for the sheep; as the Great Shepherd 
who rose again from the dead, who makes us perfect “in 
every good thing to do his will, working in us that 
which is well-pleasing in his sight” (Heb. 13: 20, 21) ; 
and as the Chief Shepherd who will appear to give the 
crown of glory to his faithful servants (2 Peter 
5:4). 

This threefold salvation is sometimes spoken of as 
justification, sanctification, and glorification: first, 
salvation from the penalty of sin; second, salvation 
from the power of sin; and third, salvation from the 
presence and possibility of sin. 

There are three fundamental errors by which 
Satan seeks to rob of its power this threefold Gos- 
pel, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ in his past, 
present, and future work. 

There is the teaching that we are saved from the 
death penalty of our sins by Christ plus our own 
effort. This error finds expression in many ways. 
One mistake, more common in the past generation 
than to-day, is to consider it presumptuous to be sure 
of salvation. Now if the work is wholly Christ’s it 
cannot be presumptuous to be certain that that work 
is complete and is satisfactory to the Father. Then 
there is the belief that salvation from death and hell 
depends on our holding on to Christ, and since we 
may fail and thus fall away, we are never entirely 
sure of salvation until death comes or until the Lord 
comes to claim us. These teachings present a subtle 
mixture of works and grace. If we are saved by 
grace, if redemption .is entirely the work of Christ, 
then may we indeed have assurance of eternal sal- 
vation, In its extreme form this error is pure pagan- 
ism, salvation by our own efforts. In its more refined 
and moderate form it keeps Christians from the glo- 
rious assurance of their eternal safety in the Lord 

esus Christ. The safeguard against all these errors 
is to remember that salvation from the penalty of 
sin is all of grace. And grace means, Jesus Christ 
did it all for me. If he did, the work is finished, 
the work is perfect, and we have a sure guarantee 
that the purposes of God will be carried out. No 
one (not even the Christian himself) can pluck the 
saved soul out of the Father’s hand. 


Most Christians are clear on the truth that they 
are saved by grace. They make no effort of their 
own to add to the perfect atonement that Christ has 
made for their sins. But these same Christians when 
facing the present tense of salvation, the second part 
of the threefold Gospel, declare that here our own 
efforts are necessary. We must co-operate with God 
in fighting sin. We are justified by faith, but we are 
sanctified, gradually, by struggle. Their error is 
that they are mixing works and grace. God's plan 
for present salvation from the power of sin is ex- 
actly the same as his plan for deliverance from the 
penalty of sin. It is all of grace. 

The test of the truth of our view as to Christ's 
Second Coming and the future tense of our salva- 
tion is as infallibly certain as the tests of the other 
aspects of salvation. For salvation is all of grace, 


and any view which makes salvation for the individ- 
ual or for the universe a mixture of God’s work and 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? 





“Be still, and know that I am God ” 
(Psa. 46: 10). 





man’s work, a mixture of God’s grace and man’s 
effort, is in error. 

There are two views of our Lord’s coming. One is 
that the Church of Christ through the preaching of 
the Gospel and by co-operating with other agencies 
for righteousness, will Christianize the social order 
and bring in the period of righteousness which the 
Bible pictures as the Kingdom age. At the close of 
this period, the Lord Jesus will come to judge the 
world. This is called the post-millennial view, be- 
cause the Kingdom age is known as the “millennium,” 
or the thousand years. The other view is that this 
thousand years of blessedness, or the Kingdom age, 
will not be inaugurated until Christ himself comes 
as King to set up the new order on earth. This is 
known as the pre-millennial view. 

A well-known Christian leader who has been very 
active in the preaching and working for “social ‘re- 

neration,” gave a message on the task of the 

urch in the present world crisis, and the problem 
of the Church in making the world what it ought to 
be. He announced as his text, “And he.that sitteth 
on the throne said, Behold, I m .e all things new” 
(Rev. 21:5). One who heard the message remarked 
that the speaker after announcing his text banished it, 
and did not allow it to enter again during his dis- 
course. For the opening sentence of his message 
was this: “Can we, the fo 
Christ, make things over?” 

God’s Word does not say, “we, the followers of the 
Lord Jesus.” It says “I”; and the Son of God sitti 
on the throne of his glory is the speaker. The Word 
of God does not speak of making things over. It 
says, “Behold, I make all things new.” 

Here is the fundamental error of the post-millen- 
nial view of the Lord’s coming: it is a mixture of 
works and grace. 

God’s plan for establishing righteousness in the 
universe is exactly the same as his plan for estab- 
lishing righteousness in the human heart. It is all 
of grace, not of works. The pre-millennial view 
means the Kingdom age by grace, as the Victorious 
Life means the Kingdom principles in the-individual 
heart by grace. 

Let each. Christian earnestly face these two tests 
of his attitude toward the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: If his hope of the coming of the Lord is 
not an incentive .of vital and present power \in_ his 
life, there is something wrong with his:theory. Ifa 
Christian -believes ‘that it is not possible for the 
Lord. to come for at least a thousand years, or until 
the period during which Satan is bound has run its 
course (whether a thousand literal years or not), can 
he honestly say that the blessed hope of the personal 
appearing of his Lord is a vital p. wer in the life? 

The second test of our view of his coming. can 
apply also to every part of our salvation. Have we 
the blessed assurance of eternal salvation through 
the blood that gives us eagerness a. power to lead 
others into the same assurance? Are we rejoicing 





The dreadful influenza epidemic sweeping the country 
has not spared The Sunday School Times force. Among 
those who have been stricken are the Editor, the Pub- 
lisher and his two sons, the Foreman of the composing 
room and one compositor, the Proofreader, the Manuscript 
Clerk, and three in the business and book depart- 
ments, one of these having pneumonia.: The sister of the 
last-named, the Chief Editorial Correspondent, has de- 
voted herself to nursing the sick one. The malady has 
attacked a son of the Associate Editor, two children 
of one clerk in the business office, five members in the 
family of another, and children in the families of two men 
in the press-room, one of these children having pneu- 
monia. The Foreman of the press-room and one helper 
are bravely continuing at their posts of duty, and are 


precautionary measures inst contracting the 
a > In the goodness of sigs yr pd 
as yet seem and some are recoveri 


. Mr. 
ph C. Norton, of the British and Allied Soldiers’ 


Evangelistic Campai ing The Sunday School 
Fisaen, bab « ied dome of G@laenee. A beloved sister of 
the former Associate Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, Mr. Robert C. McQuilkin (whose pen continues 
to grace and bless the Times’ pages while he is preparing 
for early sailing to Africa as a missionary), has “ fallen 
asleep,” a victim of i. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of members of The Sunday School Times ccs | 


will surely these very ae references, w! 
are made solely to ask pra or recovery and comfort, 
and that God may stay the epidemic everywhere, and 


help us as a nation and as individuals to learn whatever 
lessons He may have to teach us in it all. 





llowers of the Lord Jesus - 
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in all the blessed “present tenses of salvation,” vic- 
7 by grace through faith? Are we surrounded by 
s 


own light in these dark days because we know 


that the world’s problem is to be solved grace, 
by God himself, so that we live “soberly, ri 

and godly in this present age; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ”? 

















For Home and Foreign Missions 


What are the greatest needs for more successful 


Home Mission work? What, for Foreign Missions?— 
A Member of a Mission Board. - 


A revival in the Church of Christ, at home and 
abroad. . 
> at 

“Is There Hope for Such a One?” 


“TI have long withstood His grace, 
Long provoked Him to His face, 
Would not heed His gracious calls, 
Grieved Him by a-thousand falls.” 


Is there hope for such a one, one who would like to 
know Him and love Him, yet I am afraid with such a 
selfish motive. I would like to spend eternity with the 
clean and pure, not with devils and filth, but there is 
something I cannot get hold of, the one thing that 
makes the Gospel a joyful sound. Cay it be that He 
has blinded my eyes and hardened my heart so that 
I cannot believe? I am no longer yoing, my time is 
short. I know I do not appreciate his love, have nod 
humble, contrite feeling, am not sufficiently in earnest. 
Will the missionary of the Times tell me if he thinks 
it useless to try?—A New York Secker. ’ 


There is something far better to tell than to coun- 
sel this troubled soul to keep on one 

Jesus Christ did not come to save those who “ap- 
preciate his love,” nor those who have “humble, con- 
trite feelings,” nor those who are “sufficiently in 
earnest.” Jesus ‘came to save sinners. And this 
New York reader is sure he is a sinner. 

If God had blinded: this seeker’s eyes and hardened 
his heart he would not “like to know Him and love 
Him.” ‘If his heart were hardened he would: not 
“want to spend eternity with the clean and pure, and 
not with the devils and filth”; indeed, he would not 
believe that this is the result of believing or not be- 
lieving in the Lord Jesus. He would not be trou- 
bled because he does not appreciate Christ’s love and 
is not sufficiently in earnest. He would not be writ- 
ing such a letter to The Sunday School Times. 


Brother, the whole letter is an indication that the . 


Holy Spirit is dealing with you and has softened 
your heart toward the Lord Jesus, It is a humble 
and contrite heart that is needed, not any special 
feelings. 

The Bible says nothing about the motive a sinner 
should have in seeking salvation. When the: Philip- 
pian jailor, trembling with fear, cried out, “Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?” Paul and Silas did not 
say, “If thou hast the right motive in seeking God, 
thou shalt be saved.” In effect they really said to 
him: “Do nothing. Believe on the Lord Jesus, who 
has om the whole thing for thee, and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

A sinner cannot have unselfish and pure motives. 
A sinner cannot appreciate Christ’s love. A sinner 
cannot have any feelings that will help toward his 
salvation, and God does not ask a sinner to come into 
a certain state of feeling before he is saved. If he 
takes God’s word for it that he is a lost sinner, and 
then believes that Jesus died to save him and has 
carried away the penalty and guilt of his sins, he can 
take God’s word for it that he is a‘ saved sinner. 
“Herein is lové, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins” (1 John 4: 10). 

Yes, it is useless for a man to try—to save him- 
self. And except as the “trying” drives us in dis- 
couragement to Him, it is useless to try to love 
Jesus, or to try to have the right motive in seeking 
God, or to try to be sufficiently in earnest. Remem- 
ber that Jesus did not try to die on the Cross. He 
did not try to rise again from the dead. He died on 
the Cross. He rose again from the dead. The thing 
is done. Henceforth it is not trying that is needed, 
but trusting His finished work. t this earnest 
seeker confess his sin of unbélie¢f, believe God’s word 
that he is forgiven, and then turn away from all his 
own unworthiness,—his selfish motives, his lack of 
love for Christ, his lack of earnestness, his want of 
feeling,—turn from all of this to the worthiness of 
Christ. 

“The one thing that makes the Gospel a joyful 
sound” is that it is not ours to strive to “get hold” 
of something, but to thank God that Jesus has taken 
hold of us. 



































How the N ation is Being Made Bone-Dry ) 


Country-wide prohibition coming on a double track 





- 


ATION-WIDE age ong om is comi from 


two directions, the war-time prohibition, 
and the Constitutional Amendment routes. 

National prohibition is a certainty by the last- 
named route, but that is the slower and more diffi- 
cult road, and the hoarse thunder of war is demand- 
ing, “Do it now.” War prohibition will speed up 
every industry that is essential to the winning of 
the war—food, cecal, munitions, and ships. n- 

essman E. Y. Webb, of North Carolina, says he has 

d letters from the managers of the shipyards and 
coal-mines of the country g for war-time 
prohibition. ipo . 

“The coal mines in West Virginia, where prohibi- 
tion prevails,” said Mr. Webb, “are getting out from 
25 to 30 percent more coal than the coal-mines of 
Pennsylvania, where the miners can get pat It 
is the invariable testimony that the product from the 
dry mines is much ‘freer than from those in wet 
territory. And then, too, the miners make more 
money, provide better for their families, and are in 
every way happier.” ‘ 

During the last days of August of this year, as a 
rider to the Emergency Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill, a resolution was introduced in the Senate for 
war-time prohibition, which was adopted by a b 
majority, and later was accepted by the House 6 
Representatives as a substitute for the war prohibi- 
tion measure which it had under consideration. It 
will go to the President for his signature when the 
Agricultural Emergency Bill, which is in conference 
as this article is written, passes. : : 

Because of the fact that war prohibition is thus 
provided for in a rider to another bill, there was a 
rumor in Washington that the President might veto 
the bill, but it is the opinion of leaders in Congress, 
and in the Anti-Saloon League, and of thoughtful 
newspaper men, with whom I talked, that there is 
not the slightest danger that the President will 
try to overrule the overwhelming sentiment of the 
nation and the unprecedented vote of Congress in 


‘passing the: measure. It passed the House by a ma- 


jority. of 5 to 1, and the Senate by 6 to 1. 
The War-time Prohibition Law 


The measure provides in. substance that after June 
30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war, and 
thereafter until the termination of ‘demobilization 
the date of which shall be determined and proclaimed 
by the President, for the purpose of conserving the 
man-power of the nation,. and to increase efficienc 
in the production of .arms,. munitions, ships, food, 
and clothing for the Army and Navy, it shall be 
unlawful to sell for beverage purposes any distilled 
spirits. Another defining phrase in the resolution is 
that “no beer, wine, or other intoxicating. malt or 
vinous liquors shall be sold for beverage purposes.” 

The measure also. provides that after May 1, 1919, 
until the war ends and demobilization ts terminated, 
no grain, cereals, fruit, or other food products shall 
be used in the manufacture or -production of. beer, 
wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor for 
beverage purposes. The maximum penalty for vio- 
lation of this law is a year’s imprisonment,-or a 
thousand dollars fine, or both. 

The measure also authorizes the President to es- 
tablish, immediately after the passage of -the act, 
zones of such size as he may deen: advisable about 
coal-mines, munitions factories, shipbuilding plants, 
and the like, in which the manufacture or sale of 
liquor is prohibited. 

Senator Sheppard, of Texas, one of the ablest 
champions of reform legislation in Congress, is much 
elated over what has already been done, and, coming 
out into the marble room, he said this to the repre- 
sentative of The Sunday School Times: 


“More has been accomplished in the Federal Con- 
gress for prohibition since Wilson became President 
than in all the previous history of the American Con- 
gress. 

“The nation-wide prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution has been submitted to the 
states, and is now before them with every probability 
of early adoption. The manufacture of grain into 
whiskey for the entire period of the war has been 
prohibited, and the sale of all whiskey is to stop on 
June 30, 1919, as provided for in the amendment to 
the Agricultural Emergency Appropriation bill, no 
more whiskey to be sold during the war, or the period 
of demobilization thereafter. Similar action has 
been taken as to wine, the manufacture of which is to 
stop on May 1, 1919. The manufacture of beer is to 
stop on December 1, 1918, and the sale is to stop on 


June 30, 1919, for the period of the war and demob- 
ilization. 





“Dry zones have been established about all camps, 
cantonments, etc., throughout the United States, and 
the President is now authorized to establish dry zones 
about coal-mines, Lp tatageran B somaee. and other places 
where munitions of war are | produced, if, in his 
judgment, such action be deemed advisable. 

“The national capital has been made permanently 
dry. This is an especially notable fact because, for 
the first time in history, the capital city of one of 
the great nations of the earth h_ . been given perma- 
nent prohibition. Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto Rico 
have n freed from the curse of the liquor traffic 
through Federal legislation. Finatly, a Federal bone- 
dry law has been passed, absolutely prohibiting the 
shipment of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in the dry states. , 

“What more splendid and inspiring array of 

rogressive and effective prohibition legislation could 
be imagined ?” 


Even though peace should come before the date 
set for this bill to go fully into effect, June of next 
year, it would not lessen the need for this temporary 
prohibition law, because the nation needs the effi- 
ciency of perfect sobriety for working out the prob- 
lems of demobilization. This temporary prohibition 
will wonderfully pave the way for permanent pro- 
hibition, which the pending Constitutional Amendment 
will provide. The joint resolution that weaves pro- 
hibition of the sale and manufacture of liquor into 
ae very Constitution of the U ited States itself is as 

ollows: 


Resolved: by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of: America in Con- 
gress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment to 
the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the 
States, to-become: valid: as a part. of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified-by the legislatures of the several 
States as provided by the “onsti ution: 


Article — 

Section 1.. After one year from the ratification 
of this. article. the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of .intoxicating liquors within, the impcrtation 
thereof. into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States .and.all. territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec. 2.. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent. power to enforce this article by 
appropriate . legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as. an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


Masterful Leadership in Congress 


The cause of prohibition could never have made 
the long strides forward which it has made but for 
the masterful leadership it has had in Congress. The 
forces of righteousness in America, grateful as they 
are for such Christian statesmen, have not perhaps 
fully realized what it has meant to have these men 
of talent, energy, and of moral courage in the Na- 
tional Legislature to translate the will of the nation 
into law. Senators Sheppard, of Texas; Jones, of 
Washington; Kenyon, of Iowa; Congressman Bar- 
clay, of Kentucky; Caraway, of Arkansas, and 
others, have been conspicuous in the more recent 
prohibition legislation. 

Among these leaders none has done more valiant 
service than Congressman Webb, of North Carolina. 
He was a very young man when he gave up the 
superintendency of the little Sunday-school. of the 
Baptist Church in Shelby, N. C., to take his seat in 
the House of Representatives, and at the age of 
thirty became chairman of a powerful judiciary com- 
mittee. of the House. 

Cleveland. County, N. C., where Mr. Webb was 








By Howard A. Banks 





born and reared, has produced two of the most use- 
ful Christian men of their generation. One of them 
stands to-day in one of the greatest pulpits of earth, 
the Spurgeon Tabernacle, in London,—the Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D.D. The other is Congressman Webb. 

Before he was old enough to vote he led in a cam- 
paign that swept the sale and manufacture of liquor 
out of his county. In Congress he has shown daunt- 
less courage in the face of many baffling obstacles and 
even defeats, It must have been discouraging to have 
to wait years to get a dry majority in his own com- 
mittee, but when he did get it by a bare majority of 
one things began to move. r. Webb’s crowning 
achievement is the making of the Webb-Kenyon law 
for the prohibition of liquor from wet states into 
dry territory, a law that ran the gauntlet of the Con- 
stitution’s provision for unhampered interstate com- 
merce. The brainiest liquor lawyers of the United 
States could. not find a leak in it, and it stood the 
test of submission to the Supreme Court. 

As Mr. Webb was steering this bill through the 
House five years ago an interesting incident occurred. 
It was the day the vote was taken. The House was 
full; the galleries crowded. Mr. Webb’s nine-year- 
old boy, Edwin Yates Webb, Jr., was with his father 
in his seat on the floor. It so happened that just be- 
fore the roll was called Mr. Webb left the floor to 
look up the engrossing clerk, so that he might have 
the bill engrossed the moment that it had passed. 
The quicker this is done, the less probability is there 
of any effort to reconsider. Mr. Webb knew that even 
if his name was missed he would get back in time 
to have his vote recorded when the reading clerk 
went back to call the names of absentees. But his 
little boy did not know that. 


“A Chip Off the Old Block” 


The reading clerk was getting dangerously near 
the bottom of the alphabet, towards the “W’s.” The 
little boy in his father’s seat looked up at his mother 
in the members’ gallery, and then anxiously to the 
door through which his father had disappeared. 
There was something of agony on his bright little 
face as the clerk in stentorian tones shouted, “Mr. 
Webb.” Another glance at the door, but father had 
not returned, In an instant another name would be 
called. Something must be done. . Springing to his 
feet, the boy voted “Aye” with all the power and 
pitch that he could force into his sweet childish treble. 
The House went wild. Speaker Champ Clark dou- 
bled himself up with laughter. Many of the House 
members recognized the lad, and the galleries, who 
sensed the situation, joined in the tumult of ap- 
proving applause. 

As Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
Webb introduced the bill for the national prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitution, and enthusias- 
tically. steered it through the House. There have 
been a dozen or more different amendments to the 
Constitution during the past ten years or longer. 
Senator Blair had one, Congressman Hobson an- 
other, but they all met the same fate, until three years 
ago Senator Sheppard in the Senate, and Mr. Webb 
in the House, introduced an identical ‘amendment. 
The Senate passed the measure first by arrangement, 
and Mr. Webb ‘took hold of it vigorously when it 
came over to the House. Mr. Webb is responsible 
for the clause that provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States shall have concurrent 
power in enforcing the article. He realized that 
states which had years ago established prohibition 
would never be content to have their police power in 
enforcing prohibition taken away from them, and to 
do so would, be to endanger the amendment. 

“Will not this double power result in confusion?” 
Mr. Webb was asked. 

“No, the jurisdiction that gets the case first will not 
be disturbed in handling it,” he said. “Both jurisdic- 
tions are sovereign. In states like my own, and in 
Kansas, the state authorities have long been forward 
in maintaining the law. But in states like Pennsylva- 
nia, which will become dry for the first time under 
a Federal law, the Federal Government will take the 
initiation in enforcing the law.” , 

“There is no doubt of the passage of the amend- 
ment. I have always been optimistic about it, and at 
the time of the bill’s passage I forecast its adoption 
by at least three-fourths of the states. Fourteen 
states have already adopted it,—Mississippi, Virginia, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, North Dakota, Maryland, 
Montana, Texas, Delaware, South Dakota, Massa- 
chusetts, Arizona, Georgia, and Louisiana. Six of 
these were wet states. There are nineteen dr¥ states 
yet to ratify whose legislatures have not acted. They 
will all ratify, making thirty-three in all. Other 
states that will doubtless ratify, as shown by the 
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primaries or work already done, are akin Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, Minnesota, Vermont, Missouri, Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and California. 
Primaries held in Essex County, New Jersey, the 
county seat of which is Newark, indicate the way 
that state will go. That would leave only three states 
in doubt, Wisconsin, Connecticut, and e Island, 
and leaders of prohibition in Wisconsin insist that 
that state will ratify. : ; 
At the headquarters of the Anti-Saloon League, in 
the Bliss Building, in Washington, I met Wayne B. 
Wheeler, attorney and general counsel for the League 
and one of its wheel-horses, who is also firmly o 
the opinion that all but three of the states of the 
Union will ratify the National Prohibition Amend- 
ment. When asked for his vision of the future of 
the United States when the map is entirely white, he 
said: 
“Ratification of the National Prohibition Amend- 
ment means the conservation of the expense and 
energy used in local and state prohibition elections ; 
team work between state and nation in fighting a 
reat evil; the closing of 150,000 saloons which de- 
uch the weak and tempt the youth of the land; 


‘the investment of existing liquor capital in honest 


and community-promoting lines, saloons being turned 
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into stores and distilleries being turned into ice 
plants and factories; the clearing of the nation’s con- 
science in that it will no longer be responsible for 
licensing Pir eee that ——— the oe) Se 
spending o nation’s $2,000,000,000 ann 

bill for shoes for the children, better clothes for the 
women, and individually owned homes for the men, 
swelling the accounts in the savings banks. enor- 
mously; the providing of more work for labor 
through the investment of liquor capital in construc- 
tive manufacturing; the benefit of employers 
through releasing men from a harmful and wasteful 
industry to work in useful trades; the decrease in 
taxes through the elimination of one of the greatest 
feeders of itentiaries, insane asylums, an homes 
for the delinquent; a new chance in life and a new 
hope for the slave to drink; the increasing of the 
productive wealth of the nation by fifteen percent; 
the multiplication of school children and college 
youths; the elimination of the drink death list of 
66,000 persons a year, the sending to the farms and 
factories of the one million drink victims of America, 
and a tremendous leap forward in making the United 
States safe for democracy by removing an evil that 
vundermines the cornerstone of the Republic. It is a 
great day that is coming.” 
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The Impact of Paganism in My Own University 
Are our Americas universities pagan ? 
A recent graduate continues his astonishing revelations 





‘The informal sketch of his University experiences that led the author to a careful 
study of the prevalent Paganism of classroom and campus was given in the first 
atticle of this series, which appeared in the October 5 issue of The Sunday School 
Times under the title ‘Was My University Pagan?” It was a startling review 
of certain conversations and discussious with professors and students. Three more 
articles in the series remain to be published, in early—probably consecutive—issues. 


STARTED my second year at the university with 
|: transformed life, following the new spiritual ex- 

perience of the summer. The living Christ was 
in my life as a personal companion, guiding each day 
and bringing to me abundant, supernatural life. 
went back to the philosophy class-room where I had 
vainly struggled to overthrow the subtle arguments 
of human wisdom, and it was as though a flood of 


‘ light was shed upon the product of men’s minds, and 


I could see clear through to the fallacies —s in 
them. Thicker than ever seemed to be the fiery 
darts of unbelief, but they fell harmless against the 
shield of faith. I suffered even more from the im- 
pact of that subtle something that filled the atmos- 
phere, and my heart burned to rescue some of the 
younger fellows who were having the fight of their 
lives to gather up some fragments of the religion 
of their childhood. 

One young student to whom I was particularly 
drawn had come fresh from a home of : exceptional 
spiritual. power. His ‘father was a soul-winning 
evangelist, his mother a saint’ whose husband and 
children testified that she: lived a life of constant 
abiding and victory in Christ. The eldest son came 
to college and joined the Student Volunteer Band, 
entered eagerly into the Christian activities, and 
came, so far as I could see, in absolute innocence of 
any questions regarding the faith of his parents or 
the Word of God. Living a particularly guarded life 
he struck me as one of the purest boys I had ever 
known and freest from the ordinary taints of youth. 
In six months this lad was questioning about every 
great truth that he had ever accepted as from God, 
and was plunged into a struggle that continued year 
after year, to believe the “orthodox” view, which he 
so wanted to hold but which he found it impossible 
to reconcile with the “knowledge” his college course 
had given him. 

I knew now that the answer to his difficulties and 
to those of my other friends was not through the 
intellect but through having the kind of experience 
that God had graciously brought to me. I was not 
to have the opportunity, however, of continuing with 
the friends in college. Before 1 finished that term 
I had a clear call to enter definite Christian service, 
and left college with about a year’s work necessary 
to complete the course, and without knowing whether 
I should ever finish it. But it transpired that this 
was not to be the end of my touch with the paganism 
of American universities. 

For a year or two after I left college I kept some- 
what in touch with my university through evening 
courses. It was rather to be expected that in courses 
on sociology and related subjects sather “advanced” 
views should be taken of the Christian faith. So I 
was not greatly surprised, and rather tempted to be 
amused were it not so tragic, when our professors 
explained about Jehovah and other tribal gods of 
prinfitive peoples. 

The book of Jonah was taken as an illustration. 
The reason that “Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish 
from the presence of Jehovah” was because the 


writer of the book of Jonah regarded Jehovah as a 
tribal god, who did not have influencé in Tarshish. 
It seemed not to occur to the professor of sociology, 
who himself had been’ a Christian minister, that the 
writer of this book of Jonah pictures Jehovah, this 
tribal God, of little despised Israel, as sending His 
prophet to the mightiest empire on earth, threaten- 
ing the destruction of that empire in three days un- 
less its people repented of their sin against Jehovah. 
And at the close of the book the Bible writer re- 
vealed Jehovah as asserting the same rights of per- 
sonal possession over the people and cattle of Nine- 
veh as he had over Palestine and all other portions 
of the earth. This was but one illustration of what 
cropped out again and again in these shallow criti- 
cisms of the Bible. 

The professor who taught the classes in New Testa- 
ment Greek, a cultured Doctor of Philosophy whose 
ignorance of the Bible was amazing, sat in judgment 
on religious things and gave the impression that the 
“erthodox” ideas were relics of a barbarous past. 
He, in common with most- of the other professors, 
believed in being “Christians” and doing good, but 
the idea that such doctrines as the resurrection or the 
deity of Christ were important was to him and the 
others hopeless bigotry. This Greek professor greatly 
admired John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer, and 
spoke of their contribution toward real Christian 
faith, When I told him that Mott and Speer re- 
garded the resurrection of Jesus Christ of supreme 
importance and at the heart of all their teaching 
and their power, he was astonished, and readjusted 
h’, comments on these men by saying that it was 
their work and spirit he admired, not their theology. 

I was to learn, however, that there was something 
far more dangerous than this superficial criticism of 
the Bible on the part of men who should have con- 
fined themselves more closely to the fields in which 
they were really trained. (This, by the way, was one 
of the curious elements in the religious situation in 
my university. While each man would defer respect- 
fully to the experts in a different branch of learning, 
each specialist, whether in English, in mathematics, or 
in languages, considered himself perfectly qualified 
to pass on questions relating to the Bible and the 
Christian faith. The consequence was that they were 
guilty of historical and scientific errors as grotesque 
to one who knew the subject as the dramatic criti- 
cisms of a schoolboy would be to a master playwright. 
Yet these superficial references to the Bible and the 
ridicule of deep Christian fundamentals passed cur- 
rent with many of the students, and were received 
by them as of equal authority with opinions in the 
field in which the professor was qualified to speak.) 

After leaving the regular day courses in college I 
lived for five years in an atmosphere that was as far as 
possible removed from the university atmosphere. of 
unbelief and question. I lived in close contact with 
the miracle-working power of Christ, and came into 
touch with lives that were filled with His supernatural 
life. At the same time there were exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study the currents: of unbelief, the New 


- 


Tipeleey the growth of Rationalism, the develop- 
, 
ment of Evolution with its influence on Christian 
phases t had iden Mh f dyi t first wor 
opportunity of studying a hand, 
coming in touch with the leaders thr their writ- 
ings and through personal contact, at same time 
ay blessed with the atmosphere of apostolic faith. 

After such an experience of five years, the Lord’s 
guidance in my life plans led me back for a period 
of several to my old university, with the 
purpose ‘of completing my studies there. I came in 
one sense as an expert in the knowledge of the Bible, 
—at least as red with that which most of the 
teachers in the pe had. I came also from the 
ve heart-center of real Christian activity. 

ne of the first impressions on getting back into 
the old college halls was a str 
miration for the student-body. ey represented a 
splendid type, clean, alert, wholesome,—fine > gone 
mens of young American manhood. In outward ap- 
pearance, at least, there were but few signs of moral 
degeneracy. I recall being not a little surprised at 
the physical beauty and strength of these young men. 
Most of my old professors were there, and these had 
lost none. of their intellectual vigor. There was 
everywhere an atmosphere of life and forward-look- 
ing. We were in the midst of the world war, and 
while this had cast its gloom over some, in genéral 
it was a stimulus to intellectual activity and to the 
yoreesiotns of the program#that were to remake the 
worid, 4 

But these and many other impressions on my re- 
turn to college were incidental to the shock of a 
new world into which I was plunged. It was not so 
much the conversations of students who would repeat 
with good-humored glee the clever blasphemies of 
one of the teachers in commenting on the Garden of 
Eden and other Bible narratives, though these occa- 
sional outcroppings did cut me deep. Nor was it the 
bold atheism of some of the philosophy teachers who 
saw no need for a God. These things I had met 
fore. It was the intangible. spiritual force that un- 
derlay this new world, which I was finding to be at 
every point at enmity against the world where I had 
been living for five years, 

When I had recovered somewhat from the shock of 
the first. impact of: this new world, and was able to 
analyze the situation, I found that its most striking 
feature was the impression everywhere given that the 
question of a supernatural religion was not some- 
thing that needed to be seriously argued. There was 
not so much noticeable an active opposition to the 
revelation. of the Bible as the:calm assurance that the 
question was settled. It was taken for granted that 
no freshman, much less an upper classman, could 
seriously accept the “Sunday-school. religion” of. his 


childhood. | (Some-one has noted that it is a great . 


tribute to. the influence of the Sunday-school that the 
final word of scorn for a man’s religious: convictions 
is to call them Sunday-school ideas. The leaders 
of the “advance movement” in the Sunday-school, by 
the way, are doing their utmost to remove this hon- 
orable stigm , and if, their radical counsels continue 
to prevail as they have been doing it will not be 
many decades before the American Sunday-schools 
will be effective allies of thé religious leaders of the 
universities, and “Sunday-school ideas” will be a 
mark of honor, a sign of a “liberal” religious founda- 
tion on which to build the evolutionary structure of 
university teaching. May God prevent this!) 
University professors make their polite bow to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and profess to admire him 
and recognize him as one of the world’s great teachers. 
But most university professors—and certainly the 
very large percentage of those with the greatest 
molding influence in the class-rooms—trample under 
foot with quiet, perhaps unconscious, scorn, or with 
outspoken, coarse ridicule, the fundamental verities 
of the Christian faith. They do not deign to stoop 
to argue against such ideas as the fall of man, or 
atonement through blood, or the inspiration of the 
Bible—or of the Koran! The argument is all over. 
These things are interesting as relics of matters that 
our forefathers really considered serious and vital. 


What then shall I call the thing that met me on my 
return to college? J was feeling the awful impact 
of Paganism, the Paganism which is the essential 
characteristic of every American university of promi- 
nence. My own university I believe is less consist- 
ently pagan than most of her sister institutions. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that this de- 
scription of our universities is given in the spirit of 
calling names. This “Paganism,” as will be seen, is 
not something that the university leaders are ashamed 
of. They are proud of it. And it is not a name that 
I have given. to the spirit of these institutions; it is 
a description that is accepted by the far-seeing uni- 
versity leaders themselves. There ‘are yet more 
startling things to be told about this “Paganism” in 
and out of my university, and I believe the facts in 
these articles would be recognized, by those familiar 
with the situation, not as an “attack” upon American 
universities but the making clear of conditions which 
are hailed with delight by the prophets of the new 
age and its “new religion.” 


The next article will discuss the meaning of the word 
Paganism,”’ and .its application to modern university life. 
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Your Study Bible 


By John Weaver Weddell, D.D. 








At the side—exegetical notes. 
Exegesis is finding Christ in the Word. 
Exposition is preaching Christ from the Word. 





Malachi 


The Last of the Prophets. Sunset Book 
‘ Key-word: Heal 
Key-text: “But unto you that fear my name shall 
the Sun of righteousness-arise with healing in his 


Outline: 
1. Purified (chaps. 1 and 2). 
2. Pacified (chaps. 3 and 4). 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that—the dark!” 


But in the dark a gleam of light. God will not 
leave his people without hope. This torch lighted the 
way between, and the Valley of the Shadow, “twixt 
the Old and the New Testaments, was not wholly 
night. There was always the promise of the day- 


‘dawn, 


Malachi wiis ‘the last’voicé before ‘thé lotigz silence. 


: And like all the prophets he spoke faithfully, partly 


in rebuke of Israel’s sins, partly in reminder of 


Israel’s redemption. 


Malachi wrote in the closing days of Nehemiah, a 


‘hundred and more years after the captivity, when the 


first enthusiasm of the return from Babylon had 
spent itself. The people had grown careless and 
indifferent, and they needed a strong word to arouse 
them from their lethargy. Their sins had taken the 
form of selfishness and cupidity and consequent im- 
piety. “Will a man rob God?” is Malachi’s bold 
challenge. 


Chapter 1. A robbed altar, “polluted bread” (v.7). 


Chapter 2. A robbed pulpit, “Ye have corrupted 
the covenant” (v. 8). 

Chapter 3. A robbed treasury, “in tithes and offer- 
ings” (v. 8). 

But chapter 4 is robbed darkness; “This is the 
Lord’s doing.” 

For God is better than man, and we see here cap- 
tivity turned and righteousness bestowed. “His 
mercy endureth forever.” In other words, Malachi’s 
recurrent cry is: “Back to God’s house! Back to 
God’s word! Back to God’s work! Back to God’s 
grace!” 

The last word of the book, like the first, is a warn- 
ing; but the spirit of the whole is a song of hope and 
cheer ; and when four hundred years have passed, and 
the sweet music of the skies dips earthward again 
to the waiting shepherds on the hillside, lo, it is the 
same yearning strain as of old, and prophet and 
angel are now in herald tones chanting the one jubi- 
lant song, - 

“Glory to God in the highest, 


And on earth peace, 
Good will toward men.” 


Marginal Notes 

Malachi, like 2 Chronicles, is a kind of Biblical 
watershed, where the streams divide, flowing on one 
side toward the fair Eden that was, and on the other 
side toward the better Eden that is to be. 

“Liberal theology and true [Biblical] theology meet 
and part at a signboard marked ‘sin.’”—Taylor. 

The real objection to the Bible, some one has said, 
is a troubled conscience, growing out of a bad heart. 

“Believest thou the prophets?” (Acts 26:27.) Let 
Paul’s appeal come to-day to the pulpit of the land. 
If you believe the prophets, then preach the prophets; 
denounce the evil, pronounce the hope! 

And to the laity: if you believe the prophets, then 
obey ~ prophets. Turn from your sins; accept the 

rist 
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Marked Texts eS 

“From the rising of the sun even-unto the going 
down of the same my name shall be great among the 
Gentiles” (1:11). God’s great program: the optimism 
of the skies. ‘ 

“The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity 


- was not found in his lips: he walked with me in peace 


, and did turn many away from iniquity” 
(2:6). Bunyan’s text: “The marks of a good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ: preaching the truth; living the 
life; saving the lost.” 

“Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the je before me: and the Lord, whom x 
seek, shall suddenly come to his temple” (3:1). 
instance of progressive prophecy. 
ment in Isaiah (40:3); a en fulfilment in John 
at Jordan (Matt. 3:3); and can say there is not 
a greater fulfilment yet to be? (cf. Rev. 11.) 

rofessor Ira M. Price, of Chicago, happily repre- 


An early fulfil- 


sents such gradual fulfilments by two fingers spread 
apart: the text of promise at the angle, the larger 
me larger answers at the knuckles and the finger- 
ends. 

“Pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it’ (3: 10). Hebrew, “until 
there be no lack.” God's side of it. He opens the 
windows, i. ¢., the sluice-ways of heaven, and empties 
us out a blessing till, as David Baron says, there is, 
as it were, nothing left:.He gives the whole! 

“And a book of remembrance was written” (3: 16). 
God’s memory book. Who are in it? Certainly those 
who fear the Lord and think on His Name may know. 

“In that day when I make up my jewels” (3:17). 


Day of Christ; day of discernment. Then all the 
world shall know. 
“Behold, the day cometh” (4:1). Good-night to 


the prophets ; good-morn to the Christ! 
Osertin, Onto. 








Nuggets for Your Temperance Teaching 
Compiled by Cora Frances Stoddard ©*°ty2 Secreter7, of the, Scientific 








Alcohol Not Good for Aviators.—When the Wright 
brothers visited. France with their perfected flying 
machine a number of years ago, they surprised those 
who seeet to do them honors with their total absti- 
nence habits. An opinion eit the use of alcohol in 
flying expressed by one of the brothers was widely 
circulated. But ‘since then there have been flyers 
who have thought they could combine alcohol with 
the dangers in the air. Medical opinion on the sub- 
ject has just been expressed by the Medical Society 
of London. At a meeting of this society (Alliance 
News and Temperatice Reformer, April, 1918), at 
which medical men and airmen met to discuss the 
essentials of perfect flying, Surgeon Graeme Ander- 
son, R. N., who has been examining airmen since the 
beginning of the war, opposed the use of alcohol by 
pilots. The action of a little alcohol, he said, is 
greatly intensified by flying—a fact which corre- 
sponds.to the general finding that strain of all kinds 
weakens resistance to alcohol. 

Dr. Anderson said that while he had known men to 
do remarkable stunts after taking alcohol, it always 
beats them in the end. He told of a flyer who, real- 
izing one day that the alcohol he had taken had 
affected him, decided not to attempt any “stunts,” 
and started to fly home, thirty miles away. But soon 
after taking the air he began the most unheard-of 
antics, with the result that he crashed down, but was 
not killed. When he recovered consciousness, he 
said that the last thing he remembered was his reso- 
lution not to do stunts. The effect of the alcohol not 
only made him forget his resolution, but obliterated 
from his memory what Happened afterward. 


Prohibition and the Working Man.—Both in 
England and America efforts have been made to in- 
timidate the government against the prohibition of 


. the liqyor traffic as a war measure by the representa- 


tion that labor would lay down its tools if denied its 
beer. - Many labor leaders in England have resented 
this charge as a slur upon the patriotism of working 
men, and a similar defense of labor in this country 
has been made om the floor of the United States Con- 
gress. “When any one here says the honest working 
men of this country hold their allegiance to -beer 
above that of their country and their flag,” said Con- 
gressman Caraway during one of the debates on pro- 
hibition, “it shows absolute ignorance of working 
men. The time has passed in this country and every- 
where when you can say that beer and whiskey are 
necessary for good health, or that the working people 
of this country will not work unless you make them 
drunk. .. . The records will show there have been 
more strikes, more disorder, more disloyalty in those 
communities where whiskey and beer are manufac- 
tured and drunk, since this war commenced, than in 
all other parts of this country put together.” 

Mr. Cooper, of Ohio, quoted the recent.vote of 
that great industrial state on prohibition as evidence 
that the working men were not opposed to it. Out- 
side of Cincinnati and Hamilton Cotinty, he said, the 
dry vote had a majority of 13,000.. Thousands and 
thousands of working men in the mills voted dry. 


France Watching American Prohibition. — The 
growth of prohibition in the United States is gaining 
the attention of some French editors. The organ of 
the National League Against Alcoholism has printed 
a series of articles on the subject. The enormous 
expenditure we are making to provide our soldiers 
in France with recreation and canteens in which no 
species of alcoholic liquors are sold does not escape 
the attention of the editors, who see the propriety of 
not tempting American soldiers with French liquors. 
Colonel Azan, the French Military Instructor at Har- 
vard, believes we could depend upon the French peo- 
ple not to offer wine to our soldiers if they under- 


stood that our generals forbade them to use it. Col- 
onel Azan is no friend of wine, finding from his ex- 
perience that it causes drunkenness artd loss of mili- 
tary efficiency. 

Naturally, the papers representing the wine-growers 
of France note our proposed prohibition of all im- 
portation of alcoholic liquors with some disquietude, 
as it will deprive them of an important market. If 
this should have the effect of discouraging wine pro- 
duction in favor of the great food staples, especially 
wheat and sugar, which France has to buy instead of 
to sell, it would inevitably improve the prosperity 
of the country. 


Temperance in a Circus.—A traveling circus man- 
ager is reported to have said that he has less trouble 
in dry territory than in wet in getting his canvas tent 
up in time for the. afternoon performance. There is 
no trouble in getting the men up and at work early in 
the morning where there are no saloons. In the same 
line is the opinion of Mr. Fred Weitz, who had charge 
of the erection of the cantonment at Camp Dodge. 
If there had been saloons in Fort Dodge, he says, the 
cantonment would not have been completed in time to 
receive the men when they were directed there, and 
the loss of one week’s training of 45,000 men might 
have been a very serious vs Me 2 28 Signal, Oc- 
tober 25, 1917. 


Prohibition Decreasing the Tax Rate.—Since Vir- 
ginia ceased receiving a revenue from alcoholic 
liquors she has, for the first time in her history, so 
far as reported, closed a year with a million dollar 
balance on the credit side of her treasury. According 
to the Union Signal of January 3, 1918, the Auditor 
recommends that the rate of taxation be reduced ten 
cents per $100 on tangible personal property, and 
twenty cents on capital. The explanation of this 
gain in the State’s wealth is made clear by the Au- 
ditor’s tables, showing large decreases in the cost of 
crime, and large increases in bank assets and deposits 
and in the State’s gross revenue. 2 


Great Britain’s Drink Bill.—In April, 1915, Lloyd 
George said, “One of the things we cannot afford is 
a drink bill of £160,000,000.” That year the total net 
receipts of the British liquor trade were £121,700,000. 
In 1916 they came within ten million pounds of Lloyd 
George’s limit, and in 1917 they far exceeded it, the 
total that year reaching £224,000,000. War time has 
been a rich harvest time for Britjsh liquor dealers. 
But besides the money absorbed by the traffic, it takes 
the labor of 150,000 men, more than four army di- 
visions.—The Pioneer, May 10, 1918. 


New York’s Local Option Vote.—Twenty cities of 
New York State used their first opportunity to vote 
on local liquor licenses last April by refusing to 
grant them. Binghamton, a city of over 53,000 peo- 
ple, was one of the number. Other important ones 
were Jamestown, Johnstown, and Gloversville, the 
glove-making centers of the country, and Elmira, an 
important manufacturing center of 40,000 inhabitants. 
Watertown, the home of one of the liquor leaders in 
the Senate, voted dry by 2,000 majority. 


Stealing a Decent Name.—The name “American 
Temperance Forum” has been chosen by an organiza- 
tion representing liquor interests for the purpose of 
spreading arguments in favor of beer. The American 
Temperance League is another deceptive name used 
for a similar purpose—according to Temperance, the 
organ of the Church Temperance Society, New 
York (May). 


Liberated for Useful Service.—With the closing of 
saloons in Detroit by the prohibition law, which went 
into effect April first, about 2,387 men were released 
from the breweries and saloons for other employ- 
ment.—The Pioneer, May 10, 1918. 
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5. NOVEMBER 3. APPETITE AND GREED 


(World’s Temperance Sunday.) Genesis 25 : 27-34 


Golden Text.—Every man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. Now they do it to receive a 
corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible.—1 Cor. 9 : 25. 










The Lesson Pilot 


Getting Started in Class 
66 WILL drink like a gentleman,” said a yo man, 
rejoicing in the strength of his youth, and believ- 
ing that he could control his own appetite, even 
though he “was born under the curse of a drunken in- 
heritance.” He believed that he could handle his ap- 
petite much as a lion-tamer in a menagerie controls 
the wild beasts entrusted to his care and power. But 
that young man found out differently after a while. 
And his experience led him to the place where he 
found the real way in which to exercise self-control. 
Miss Margaret Wintringer, Secretary of the National 
Good Citizenship Movement, tells this remarkable 
story in her temperance department in this issue, 
“Your Temperance Questions Answered.” Compare 
and contrast this experience with Esau’s, and give the 
illustration in the Round-Table (2). 


Our Background Material 

“The birthright included (1) the father’s blessing 
and supremacy (which went to Jacob, Gen. 27, and 
Judah, Gen. 49:8; 1 Chron. 5:1, 2); (2) a double 
portion (which went to Joseph, Gen. 48; 1 Chron. 5: 
1, 2); and (3) the Domestic Priesthood (which after 
oing to the first-born of each family was vested in 
ee for the whole nation, Num. 3:6, 12. Cf. Num. 
16: 1-3)."—The Companion Bible. ; 

“The ‘birthright’ had three elements: (1) Until 
the establishment of the Aaronic priesthood the head 
of the family exercised priestly rights. (2) The 
Abrahamic family held the Edenic promise of the 
Satan-Bruiser (Gen. 3: 15)—Abel, Seth, Shem, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Esauw. (3) Esau, asthe first-born, was in 
the direct line of the Abrahamic promise of the Earth- 
Blesser (Gen. 12:3). For all that was revealed, in 
Esau might have been fulfilled those two great Mes- 
sianic promises. This birthright Esau sold for a 
momentary fleshly gratification. Jacob’s conception 
of the birthright at that time was, doubtless, carnal 
and inadequate, but his desire for it evidenced true 
faith.’"—The Scofield Reference Bible. 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

How tay we flee a life of terrtble carnality like 
Esau’s? What shall we do when temptation strikes 
while we are living the victorious life? In his help- 
ful “Victorious Life Studies” (to be had from The 
Sunday School Times Company, 25 cents, postpaid), 
Mr. Robert C. McQuilkin points out the fallacy that 
temptation is aimed against the evil nature in a 
Christian. “The ‘body of sin’ is already given over 
to ‘the world, the flesh, and the devil’; it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be. 

here is no need for Satan to direct attacks against 
this evil nature, which is already on his side. 

“Temptation is directed against the human nature,” 
he continues, “and finds its entrance through the 
natural desires and impulses of the body.” It was 
that human nature that Satan attacked in the case of 
Adam and Eve, and in the case of the last Adam, 
our Lord himself. Man has three natural desires; 
first, to enjoy things; second, to get things; and 
third, to do things. The first concerns “everything 
that has to do with a man’s body” ; the second, “every- 
thing that a man sees outside of himself that he can 
obtain for himself”; and the third, “everything that 
goes out from the man to affect in one way or another 
the outside world.” Professor Melvin Grove Kyle’s 
definition is quoted: “Temptation is the incitement 
of a natural desiré to go beyond the bounds set by 
God.” Studying the temptation of our first parents, 
and of our Lord in the light of this analysis, we find 
that the former fell at all these three points of at- 
tack, just as our Lord won the victory at every point. 
Through him the victory over temptation has been 
won, and it is ours to choose whether we shall share 
in it by letting Him live it in us. 

Important as this lesson is, it is a hard one to 
teach, and one sympathizes fully with Mrs. Askew, in 
her introduction, when she calls it a “negative story 
with a positive teaching; a ‘story of something not 
to do from which we learn what to do.” The descrip- 
tion of the two young men in verse 27 seems credit- 
able to both, the skilful hunter, a man of the field; 
and the quiet man, dwelling in tents. They are quite 
different, each with his own place in the world and 
his ewn distinctive work. The first clause of that 
verse is a text for a sermon. Your boys are 
growing—is one growing the right way and one the 
wrong way? The tremendous need for parent-train- 
ing to-day is indicated by Mr. Ridgway (1), and 


Reading : Rom. 14 : 13-23. 
ial for Teachers: 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; 10 : 23-33; 
“ : . 12: 35697. 
Memory. Verse :\ Dee, a child a himself known by 


his doings.—Prov. 20 ; 11. 











a7 And the boys grew: and: Esau was a skilful hunter, a 
man of the field; and Jacob was a ' quiet man, dwelling in 
tents. 28 Now Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his 
venison: and Rebekah loved Jacob. 29 And Jacob boiled 
pottage: and Esau came in from the field, and he was faint: 
go and Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with ? that 
same red pottage; for I am faint: therefore was his name 
called * Edom. 31 And Jacob said, Sell me ‘first thy birth- 
right. 32 And Esau said, Behold, I am about to die: and 
what profit shall the birthright do to me? 33 And Jacdéb 
said, Swear to me ‘ first; and he sware unto him: and he 
sold his birthright unto Jacob. 34 And Jacob gave Esau 
bread and pottage of lentils; and he did eat and drink, and 
rose up, and went his way: so Esau. despised his, birthright. 

2Or, harmless Heb. perfect. *Heb. the red pottage, 
this red pottage. * That is, Red. * Heb. to-day. 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








Mrs. Askew (1). But in your parent-training be- 
ware of favoritism (Dr. Griffith Thomas, I, 1, and 
Mr. Rogers, 3). 

Esau’s weariness after his hunt would give a really 
loving brother an opportunity for ordinary courtesy 
in sharing a meal with him, even if the manner of 
Esau’s request was possibly ungracious. It may have 
been that Esau was in the habit of looking down 
upon Jacob as effeminate; but that would not excuse 
Jacob for taking this mean revenge. 

There was more, however, than any spirit of re- 
venge in the hard bargain which Jacob drove. He 
had inherited enough of his mother’s shrewdness to 
understand that Esau was a slave to appetite. No 
doubt there was selfish avarice in Jacob’s reply, but 
mingled with his ambition to be a leader and at the 
head of things, there was the recollection of Je- 
hovah’s message to his mother at his birth that he 
was to rule over his brother. Where he erred was 
in taking out of God’s hands the securing of the 
birthright. He paid a terrible penalty for his sin 
(Dr. Griffith Thomas, IV, 7). And after he fled 
from the face of his brother he never saw his mother. 

But Jacob’s keenness in no way excuses Esau’s 
sensuality. When we realize what a .tremendously 
precious heritage to the Hebrew the birthright was, 
as appears in Our Background Material and Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (I, 2), we may form some idea of 
the spirit of the man who would sell it for a mess of 
victuals. Esau’s act is almost unthinkable in its 
fleshly degradation. (See the Lesson Cartoon.) 

While Dr. Thomas thinks that “the narrative gives 
no hint that he [Esau] was at the point of death for 
want of food,” is it not possible that the famine 
which prevailed in the land (Gen. 26:1) had made 
it impossible for him to find his usual quarry? 

But that does not excuse his unworthy indiffer- 
ence to the birthright, as is pointed out by Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (I, 3). Esau illustrates the truth of 
the Word of God that “the carnal mind is enmity 
against God,” and that “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, Sesiene they 
are spiritually discerned.” The lesson material is 
rich in character studies of these two brothers, and 
in contrasts drawn between them. (Sée Dr. Griffith 
Thomas in The Heart of the Lesson, and III, 5, and 
III, 6, Mrs. Askew, 2, Mr. Rogers, 1, 2, 4, and “The 
Little Jetts.”) 

In the passage in Hebrews that refers to Esaw the 
Revised Version makes plain that it was not spiritual 
“repentance” that Esau was seeking, but that he was 
trying to change his father’s mind, and, of course, 
failed. In this passage Esau is referred to as “a pro- 
fane man,” and “profane” answers to our idea of 
“secular” (Dr. Griffith Thomas, II, 4). 

It behooves men to tread softly as they study Esau, 
lest the Spirit of God point to them and say, “Thou 
art the man.” The man who lets the devil sell him 
for liquor (Mr. Ridgway, 2) sells his spiritual birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. What a tremendous 
statement that is of General Pershing’s about the 
evil of drink, as given in the Illustration Round- 
Table (4). 

In the Additional Material for Teachers we find 
the same truth in 1 Corinthians 8: 13, in Paul’s glori- 
ous purpose of renunciation of the gratification of 
the flesh “for evermore” if that is necessary to cause 
not his brother to stumble. 

But in the same passage we find that mere temper- 
ance for its own sake does not make us any better 
(v. 8). There must be a reason: the glory of God 
aad the love of fellow-man and the: best efficiency 
of one’s self. 


“will be. saved. “as throug 


The Truth that Is Golden 


It is a blessed truth that we can without struggle 
or effort be delivered from the desire to sin, and so 
have continual, su tural temperance or self-con- 
trol in our lives, Remind the class that “self-control” 
is a part of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22, 23). 
But supernatural self-control does not mean the con- 
trol of self by self, but the control of self by Christ. 
Are we not to “strive” against sin? Yes, but as Paul 
did, “I labor also, striving according to his working, 
which worketh in me mightily” (Col. 1:29). As we 
yield to and trust Him, “He giveth us the victory.” 

Exactly the opposite of Esau’s low standard and 
the bondage in which he lived, is the glorious Golden 
Text. The “crown” that we believers strive to win, 
by exercising self-control, is not eternal life; that 
is never “won,” but is received as a gift, and is had, 
not by the works of self-control, but by simple faith. 
But the crown is a part of the reward of the Chris- 
tian, the believer, which is given at the judgment 
seat of Christ in return for service done after he has 
been saved. The believer who does not exercise 
self-control will certainly have no crown, though he 
fire” (1 Cor. 3:15). 


Teaching Points 


There is a world of meaning in the words, “so 
Esau despised his birthright” (v. 34). It reveals and 
exposes the low-grade character, interests, and ambi- 
tions of this man. After eating and drinking ~he 
“rose up and went his way”: it was all in the day’s 
experiences! How different from the experience of 
another. son of nature, as noted in the. Round- 
Table (3). 

The thing that Esau did certainly is at the root of 
the liquor traffic and intemperance of every sort. 
Prostituting high interests and high possibilities for 
the satisfaction of bodily or physical sense and grati- 
fication. But for that, there would be no liquor 
traffic, no tobacco trade. State briefly to the class 
in what a remarkable twofold way the nation is be- 
ing made. bone-dry,.as is pointed. out im the article on 
this subject on page 575. The Temperance Nuggets 
and the Temperance Question Box in this issue are 
full of valuable temperance’ suggestions. 

One reason for temperance appears in the devo- 
tional’ reading in Romans 14, and comes out in verse 
21,—to refrain from gratifying the flesh in order to 
avoid causing a brother to stumble. 

Jacob was evidently a good gardener. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that at least ten mil- 
lion new war gardens sprang up the country over as 
a result of Food Administrator Hoover’s appeal. The 
Department believes that most of these gardens will 
be continued when peace comes. Food Conservation 
should be a program for all time, not only for now. 
And should it not be a.part of the life program of 
every Christian—especially as pertains to over- 
cm, lag segs it involves thoughtfulness and self- 
sacrifice for others as well as temperance for our- 
selves. There is a conservation and temperance les- 
son in four lines in the Round-Table (1). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Would Jacob have secured the birthright had he 
not cheated Esau out of it? — 

Would Esau have been the link in the “highway of 
the Seed,” the ancestor of Him who was promised 
to Adam and Eve as the one who should bruise the 
serpent’s heel, if he had not sold his birthright? 

Was Esau a saved man? Did he ever repent? 

Which son took after the father, and which took 
after the mother? (Dr. Griffith Thomas, I, 1.) 

Was the favoritism of the father and of the 
mother right? (Dr. Griffith Thomas, I, 1.) 

What was the birthright? 

Is it ever right to tell a lie? 
Jacob pay for telling one? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Jacob Deceives His Father (Gen. 27 : 18-29). 


It was a wonderful blessing that Isaac pronounced 
upon Jacob, even though it came through the theft 
of the birthright. It was largely a promise of earthly 
prosperity and greatness. Another Father has blessed 
his Son, and given Him “all power,” both on earth 
and in heaven; and with that Son we are identified, 
if so be that we accept him, and we share now and 
hereafter all that marvelous blessing with him. 


Why was Isaac so greatly shocked when Jacob’s 
deception was exposed ? 

Did the uncongeniality of Isaac’s sons desdend to 
their respective posterity ? 


What penalty did . 
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. Tract Society, New York City, 75 cents) ; 


LESSON FOR NOV. 3 (Gen. 25: 27-34) 


The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Connection.—“God buries his workmen and carries 
on his work.” This is the truth illustrated by the 
record of the burial of Abraham (25:11). The sec- 
ond half of Genesis contains the generations of Ish- 
mael (25:12-18); of Isaac (25:19 to 35:20); of 
Esau (36: 1-43); and of Jac 37:2 to katt 
The record is very brief in connection with Ishmael 
and Esau, thereby indicating the purpose of Genesis in 
showing the fulfilment and development of God's 

romise to Abraham. After twenty years since 
aes marriage (25:26), the two sons were born, 
and the key to the present lesson is in 25:23, which 
must have been known both to Esau and to Jacob. 

Time.—Perhaps about 1820 B. C. 

Books for Study.—“An American Commentary on 
the Old Testament” has a volun. on Genesis, by 
Goodspeed and Welton (American Bapti t Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, $2) ; a volume on Genesis 
in the “Pulpit. Commentary,” by: Whitelaw (Funk 


-. and Wagnalls Company, New York City, $2) ; “Stud- 


e Book of nesis,” by Pratt (American 
e present 
writer’s “Devotional Commentary on Genesis,” in 
three volumes (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, each volume, $1) ; “Messages for the Mornin 
Watch,” by C. G. Trumbull (The rp Schoo 
Times Company, $1) ; “A Dictionary of the Bible,” in 
one volume, edited by John D. Davis (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, $2.50) ; “Israel: A Prince With 
God,” by F. B. Meyer (Revell, 60 cents net). ;, 


ies in 


.L The Lesson’s Main Message 


The Brothers (vs. 27, 28). From their birth Esau 
and Jacob differed in appearance, and their unlike- 
ness was a symbol of the subsequent hostility between 
them and afterwards between their descendants. 
Esau was rough, hairy, ruddy, and physicaily strong. 


. Jacob was smooth of skin, dark and slight. As they 


rew, they were also very different in daily pursuits, 

sau being a clever hunter, a man of outdoor life, 
and, I think we may say, full of ability in his precise 
calling, every inch a man. Jacob was just the oppo- 
site, a quiet man, fond-of home. and. pastoral life, 
making no stir. There was also a serious difference 
in regard to the parental affection bestowed on them. 
Esau was his father’s favorite; Jacob, his mother’s. 
Isaac, the quiet man, saw in the bold hunter the ener- 
getic nature of the woman whom he had loved as a 
wife; Rebekah, the strong woman, saw in the gentle 
Jacob the quiet: husband whom she had loved so long. 
It is often found that the father loves the child who, 
resembles the mother ; and the mother is found to love 
the child whose nature is most akin to the_ father. 
But -when such partiality is carried. to extremes, 
nothing but trouble will result. Both parents and 
sons must have known of God’s revelation about the 
younger ruling the elder (v. 23), and this knowledge 
makes the partiality more serious in itself and in its 
results. (1) 

The Bargain (vs.-29-34). The contrast in agpear- 
ance continued in the characters of the men, their 
daily pursuits being expressive of their natures and 
temperaments. Esau came in one day from hunting 
tired and hungry, and enticed by the savor of the 
pottage he cried out to his brother to feed him with 
“that red stuff,” of which he did not even know the 
name. This was o—* opportunity, for, having 
doubtless realized already something of his brother’s 
character, he proposed a bargain (v. 31). The birth- 
right included temporal and spiritual blessings, carry- 
ing with it a double portion of the paternal inheri- 
tance (Deut. 21:17; 1 Chron. 5:1, 2). It also gave 
the older precedence as head of the family, and con- 
stituted him priest and spiritual leader of the peo- 
ple. (2) 

Jacob evidently knew this, and in the light of, what 
God had said to his mother already appreciated the 
value of the birthright. Esau, apparently, had long 
ago thought little of these privileges, and at this time 
he impulsively cried out that as the birthright was of 
no profit to him he was willing to sell it. The narra- 
tive gives no hirit that he was at the point of death 
for want of food. His words express his utter 
indifference to the position associated with the birth- 
right. Jacob, shrewdly knowing his brother’s weak- 
ness and also the real value of the birthright, called 
‘on Esau to take a solemn oath, and the transaction 
was soon closed. Thus “Esau despised his birth- 
right.” This is the illuminating touch which ex- 
plains the position. It was no sudden impulse on 
either side, but in both cases an indication of a per- 
manent attitude._Things like this do not spring up at 
once, and it is essential to discover the explanation of 
both sides of the transaction by going beneath the 
surface. (3) 

Devotional Reading.—Romans 14: 13-23. Part of 
Paul’s great section on the special difficulty in the 
Roman Church (14:1 to 15:7). After laying down 
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pevecet principles as to our res gg (14: I-12), 
teaches the true use of ristian liberty. (1 
verses 13-19, we are not to grieve a weak brother; (2 
verses 19-23, we are not to destroy God’s work in 


him. It is thus essential and important to live in” 


view of the needs and even weaknesses of others. A 
solemn lesson for such as Jacob, and specially appli- 
cable to the question of drinking to-day. 

Il. Additional Material for Teachers 

1. Corinthians 8: 1-13; 1 Corinthians 10: 23-33; 
Hebrews 12: 15-17. 

1. 1 Corinthians 8: 1-13. One of Paul’s important 
passages dealing with things doubtful. Notice the 
four contrasts: (1) knowledge and love; (2) lib- 
erty and license; (3) the we k and the strong; (4) 
danger and duty. 

2. 1 Corinthians 10: 23-33. Another passage carry- 
ing the same-lessons. (1) The fundamental position 
(v. 23); (2) the earnest purpose (v. 24); (3) the 
ordinary practise (vs. 25-27); (4) » in gy pre- 
cept (vs. 28-30) ; (5) the universal principle (v. 31) ; 
(6) the constant precaution (vs. 32, 33). 

3. Hebrews 12:15-17. A solemn appeal based on 
the life and character of Esau. (1) Cause of failure 
(v. 15); (2) the character of failure (v. 16) ; (3) the 
consequence of failure (v.17). The word “profane” 
does not mean in the modern sense wicked of speech, 
but answers to our idea of “secular.” The temple 
or “fane” had space in front of it which was called 
the “pro-fanus,” and was used by everybody without 
distinction, in marked contrast with the sacred en- 
closure known as the “fanum” or temple. Esau had 
no. such sacred’ or consecrated part in his life, but 
was entirely “secular” in thought and attitude. God 
was not a reality to him. It is also important to read 
the Standard Version of verse 17, and more particu- 
larly the Greek, which shows that what Esau sought 
was not, as in the old Version, repentance, which he 
could not find, but that he endeavored-to change his 
father’s mind and, of course, failed. (4) 


Ill. The Graded Topics 


Although the Primary Topic is “Learning Self- 
Control” and nothing special is given to Intermediate, 
Senior, and Adult Classes, it may be useful to con- 
trast the characters of these two brothers. 


1. Esau on the surface was a good specimen of the 
man of the world, frank, warm-hearte’, and attrac- 
tive, but below the surface he was in reality at once 
sensuous and worldly. His life was earth-bound 
(Heb. 12:16), and he was intent only on present 
gratification, thinking nothing of spiritual and future 
blessings. The present was real, the future was 
vague and misty. While people were attracted to 
him, he was really wasting his splendid manhood, 
because with impatience and impulse he refused to 
value anything which did not immediately appeal to 
his senses. (5) 

2. Jacob on the surface was unattractive and almost 
repulsive. He was cool and calculating, could hold his 
desires in check and wait for years to accomplish his 
purpose. He had doubtless been watching his brother 
for years, and when the proper moment came he at 
once took advantage of it. All this tends to repel us 
from one so crafty and subtle, and yet underneath 
the surface there was a keen appreciation of what 
Esau despised. We object to the method by which 
he attempted to obtain the birthright, but he clearly 
knew what it meant and that God intended it for him. 
He desired spiritual blessings, even though he went 
the wrong way to get them. Thus, while superficially 
we are attracted to Esau and repelled by Jacob, as we 
get beneath the surface we see the true natures of the 
brothers and their differences of o tlook on things 
spiritual. (6) 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


1. Lessons from Esau. (1) The necessity of char- 
acter. The act in Esau’s case revealed what it really 
was, and no doubt his character had already deteri- 
orated before he made this choice, for no one be- 
comes base all at once. He cared for nothing but 
present enjoyment; and as he had lived, so at length 
his true life was revealed. (2) The test of char- 
acter. This is found in little things. It was only a 
small matter to feel hungry and desire food, and yet 
it was the way in which Esau’s real character was re- 


vealed. Insignificant events have often been turning- 


points in human lives, and we are tested more by 
trifles than by great crises. (3) The basis of char- 
acter. The one thing needful is to put God first in 
our life, and so far as we can see, God had no place 
in the life of Esau. With all his strength and at- 
tractiveness he was lacking in a spiritual attitude to 
God, and thus with all other advantages men necessa- 
rily fail if they leave out God. 


2. Lessons from Jacob. (1) The importance of 
right principle. Jacob’s purpose was genuine, but his 
method was deplorable and wrong. The end does not 
justify the means, for right ends may always be ac- 
complished by right means. (2) The necessity of 
waiting for God. If only Jacob had waited God’s 
time and way, it would have made a wonderful differ- 
ence, especially because the birthright would have been 
his in any case. In our life there are two require- 
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ments: faith and patience (Heb. 6:12). We must 
not merely believe what God has said; we must 
“wait patiently for him” (Psa. 37:7). (3) The cer- 
tainty of Divine justice. God did not permit Jacob 
to possess the birthright until he had acknowledged 
Esau as his lord (32:4, 5; 33:5, 8), and had re- 
nounced all claim as the result of this evil bargain. 
He did not enter upon the birthright until it came into 
his possession after Esau had abandoned it (36:6). 
Thus, the only guarantee of right living is God in 
the heart and life as permanently supreme. Then, 
and then only, do we possess God’s spiritual birth- 
right and enjoy it in God’s way. (7) 


V. Leading Questions 

Show the contrast between the brothers’ characters 
through their occupation. 

Wherein lay the danger of the partiality of the 
parents? 


What was the real meaning of the birthright? 
Why was Jacob so set on the birthright? (v. 23.) 
Why did Esau think so lightly of it? 

Wherein. wa’ Jacob’s wrong-doing? 

What was the sin in Esau’s case? 

Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Growing Boys:—The boys grew: ... Esau was a.. 
hunter ... Jacob was a quiet man (v. 27). Esau was 
a sport. Hail fellow well met. Good company, with 
a laugh you could hear across the river. All know 
his type. Jacob was a fellow who always came home 
to supper, and as “quiet” and as “smooth” and as 
harmless as a horse-trader. And all know his type! 
So the two boys grew just as other boys do. ieee 
learned to know the wild life of the fields. Jacob 
absorbed the home life of the “farm.” Esau knew 
how to make a figger 4 trap. Jacob knew how to get 
eleven pairs of squabs a year. Esau “loafed” out with 
the “hired man.” Jacob “hung in” with the chief stew- 
ard. Esau knew how to stalk the deer. Jacob learned 
how to ringstrake cattle. Esau was’a man of heart. 
Jacob was a man of head. Esau would thrash it out. 
Jacob would think it out. Esau ate when he was hun- 
gry. Jacob dined when the table was set. Just two 
different temperaments in the same household. Who 
is the man to say how boys will turn out! All of us 
would have tied to easy, good-hearted Esau as most 
promising. But the record says very significantly, 
“THE BOYS GREW.” And right here is the thing folks 
forget. It is a very foolish parent or teacher who 
“despairs” of any boy who does not happen to be up 
to expectations and spécifications. Boys have a way 
of growing and-of having experiences that bring out 
the true qualities of good metal in the boy. Jacob 
was bent and twisted and upset until he was only a 
“crooked” bar. . But you will see it was vanadium 
steel just the same.. Esau was a nice, “straight” piece 
of white pine. Easy to cut! (Obadiah 6, 18). (1) 


Why Jacob ?—I/saac loved Esau... Rebekah loved 
Jacob (v. 28). Of course Isaac did, and so did all the 
tribe and the neighbors. Nobody but a mother loves 
the fellow who never “haw-haws” and is “quiet.” And 
is always taking care of Jacob. It is only after we 
meet Uncle Laban that we understand Sister Rebekah, 
and why “plain” Pa b should be her pet. In Jacob's 
veins flowed in full stream the “shiftiness” and the 
“putting-it-over” of the North Countree! In fact he 
was his mother’s own son.’ The two attractive char- 
acters in the story are good and gentle Isaac and easy 
and generous Esau. And yet in the last chapter the 
cunning schemer comes out the honored hero and the 
father of the premier of the world’s greatest nation. 
He and his family are planted in the richest garden 
of the Nile. Why did God select slippery Jacob? 
Why did God select Francis d’Assisi, the dissolute 
sport? Why did God select John Bunyan, drunken 
tinker? Jerry McAuley, river thief? Billy Sunday, 
baseballer? And you? Because God is a God of 
grace, which means that he does everything for those 
who deserve nothing. 


The Way it Doesn’t Go.—And Jacob said, Sell me 
(v. 31). The very fact that Jacob would dare make 
such a proposal reveals both boys. Think of any 
second son making such a proposal to the first son 
of an English noble unless the one was drunk and 
the other a rascal. And yet this very proposition is 
put up to many a good fellow every day by a slip- 
pery world. The very “nerve” of asking a fine young 
fellow like you to sell your birthright for‘the world’s 
boiled cabbage—and that, too, without any good 
corned beef to flavor the cabbage. Look at “Cigarette 
Susie”; will he be a more promising and attractive 
business man because he can blow rings from his 
nose? Look at Cocktail Charlie; will the “old man” 
find him more desirable in the company because of a 
refined thirst and rum-dumb head? Look at Blasé 
Bennie; will “the house” be likely to say, “Guess 
we'll have to put Ben upon the pension roll,” or will 
“the house” say, “Old Ben’s about all burned out; 
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uess. we might as well give him a 
Renaved or two and fire him”? There 
is not even a smell of meat in the 
world’s r stew. It is not as though 
you could say, “Yes, the firm got tired 
of my cigarette smell, but just look 
what a fine cigar store | have saved up.” 
“Oh, no, the ‘old man’ couldn’t stand my 
coming in late to work and my orange- 

1 breath, but look at the fine little 
ome John Barleycorn has prepared 
for me to drop into.” “So ‘the house’ 
is down on the Old Sport, eh, be- 
cause his hand trembles and the sales 
drop off,—but just look at this fine farm 
‘the boys’ helped me buy, and where I 
spend my last days in clover.” Say, 
honest now, is that the way it goes when 
“Jacob” cries “Sell me,” and you are 
fool enough to sell? (Gal. 6:7; Prov. 

1: 30-33). (2) 

The Way it Does Go.—So Esau de- 
spised his birthright (v. 34). William 

enn was the chum of princes and the 
favorite of royalty. hen he turned 

uaker his eloquent preaching won the 
nest English gentry to his Society. 

Many followed him to America on his 
“holy experiment.” They settled on great 
estates in West Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. They soon b came the 
“blue blood” of American aristocracy. 
‘ In Philadelphia to have descended from 
these Friends is the Open Sesame to se- 
lect circles. If a boy has a Quaker 
father and mother he becomes a “birth- 
right member” in the Society. Every 
boy has it, no matter how many in the 
family. Suppose now a Quaker boy 
should despise the thing that had come 
to him by reason of his godly and noble 
forbears and should turn to the sin and 
degradation of the slums of Philadel- 

hia, what would you think of him? 
Well, this is exactly what many a young 
man from a fine family did in many a 
city last night. And they will arrive in 
due course. When I start for Chicago 
the locomotive eats up a 100-foot rail in 
three or four swallows, and after a while 
800 miles has passed under the bunk in 
which I don’t sleep, and here I am in the 
Windy City. Over yonder in some hu- 
man junk pile, pan-handling on the 
street, or in the awful hospital for in- 
curables out at the asylum, are those 
fellows who despised their birthrights. 
You come along on the “Limited” a 
revolution at a time just as sure as you 
pay the fare and start. God help the 
fellows who can not appreciate the 
honor of having a birthright in the 

royal family of heaven! (Prov. 7: 7-27.) 


CoaATESVILLE, Pa. 


The Illustration Round-Table | 
LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday | 


School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. Bo not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar,. which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Illustrations on other ve than the 
Golden Text are specially d and will 
stand a better ch o than 





illustrations on the Golden Text. 


Short illustrations, of from 75 to. 158 words 
are greatly preferred. They will be accep 
ahead of longer ones equally good. 


Food or Booze?—Feed me, I pray 
thee (v. 30). Trench and Camp sums 
up the situation with this little rhyme: 

Food will win the war, 
Don’t waste it; 

Booze will lose the war, 
Don’t taste it. 


—From the Utica Press. Sent by W. J. 
Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. (1) 


The Monkey and the Gourd Trap.— 
And he sold his birthright unto Jacoh 
(v. 33). Dr. Samuel Smiles tells that in 
Algiers the peasants attacha gourdto a 
tree, and place rice in the gourd, which 
is left with an opening merely sufficient 
to admit the paw of the monkey. they 

wish to catch. The monkey comes, sees 
the gourd and rice, puts in his paw, 
grasps the booty, and tries to pull out 
his clasped hand. Instead of letting go 
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of the rice and pulling out his paw, he 
hangs on to the rice and stays there un- 
til the native negeuts and makes him 
captive. Poor, foolish monkey! And 
yet can it be that such an incident has 
an application wider than the monkey? 
—From Onward. Sent by M. E. Rich- 
ards, Calgary, Alta. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


The Two Laws.—Silf-control in all 
things (Golden Text). A number of 
ministers were once dining together 
after an ordination, and when one of 
them seemed unduly attentive to the 
good things before him, he met with 
the approval of the host, who said, 
“That’s right! To take care of self is 
the first law. of nature.” “Yes, sir,” 
said an old minister sitfing near, in re- 
bly, “but to deny self is the first law 
of grace!” Self-control in all things is 

’s law for all men.—From the Sun- 
day School Evangel. Sent by Mrs. B. 
G. -Dowen, Kingston Hill, Surrey, 
Eng. (2) 


Why the Apache Quit Cigarettes.— 
Every man that striveth in the games 
exerciseth self-control in all _ things. 
Now ney do tt to receive a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible 
(Golden Text). “Allen Soontay doesn’t 
play on your ball team ow,” said a 
missionary to an Apache boy. “No,— 
heart’s bad—cigarettes, I guess.” Go- 
ing to his home the sight of the weak, 
listless figure lounging there confirmed 
this diagnosis. Later she found him 
a om and learned that he was now 
fol owing a physician’s orders to the 
letter. “How about cigarettes?” “I’ve 
quit,—coffee, too,” and he busied him- 
self preparing a hot drink that would 
strengthen his weakened body. Months 
passed, and the visitor noted the health- 
ful color and vigor returning to this lad, 
who had known the danger in cigarettes 
but had yielded to the influence of the 
idle camp life. New strength, gained 
by constant care in obeying his orders, 
brought an interest in better things, so 
papers were subscribed for and he be- 
came known as the most’ intelligent 
young man in his tribe. At his coun- 
try’s call he enlisted. As some white 
friends packed his comf ‘t kit he no- 
| ticed a package of cigarettes beside the 
Testament. “That doesn’t look good to 
me,” was his quiet remark, and so at 
least one American soldier entered the 


and had a muck-rake in his 





him that crown for his muck- 


the mon did neither look up nor reg 
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army without carrying his ‘deadliest 
enemy in his own equipment.—Sent by 
Mary McFarland, Enid, Okla. (3) ~ 


Two Authoritative Voices.—Every 
man that striveth in the games exer- 
ciseth self-control in all things (Golden 
Text). eral Pershing says: “Ban- 
ish the entire liquor industry from the 
United States; c every saloon, every 
brewery; suppress dri king by severe 
punishment to the drinker, and if neces- 
sary, death to ‘the seller, or , or 
both, as traitors, and the nation will 
suddenly find itself amazed at its effi- 
ciency, and startled at the increase in 
its labor supply. I shall not go slow 
on prohibition, for I know wha. is the 
greatest foe to my men, greater even 
than the bullets of the enemy.” L 
George says: “Drink during the war 
has used up as much tonnage as the 
Germans have sunk with all their sub- 
marines. Drink during the war has 
killed more men than_have been killed 
by the German submarin*s. Drink dur- 
ing the war has destroyed more food 
than all the German submarines put to- 
gether.”— From the United Presby- 
terian. Sent by ‘Mrs. E. F. Kimmelshue, 
Monmouth, Ill. (4) 


ve 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
forgive our heedlessness, our easy way of 
ignoring and losing thy purposed blessings. 
We turn. so readily to our own momentary 
desires, and sacrifice so lightly the heritage 
of a father’s blessing. Lord Jesus, by whom 
we know the depth of the Father’s love, 
may we by thy grace enter into the un- 
broken appreciation of that love toward us, 
and render unto thee loyal obedience in thy 
loving plans for us. In thy dear name. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Some of you boys 
may think you are pretty keen in a 
trade, but perhaps some of .you are 
selling certain things too cheap. No 
matter whether ‘prices. seem too : high 
nowadays, or not, some prices are still 
much too low. For example, you may 
sell a bit of your good health for a box 
of cigarettes. That’s a low price to put 
on health. Some men will sell a home’s 
happiness for a drink of whiskey. Too 
low a price for happiness of wife and 
youngsters! And what about that 
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whiteness of life you sell for a lie, or a 
trick, or a low deed you wouldn’t want 
mother to know? Come, now, don’t 
you think some of us have our idea of 
prices down far, far too low? Maybe 
we're not so smart, after all, in a trade. 
And when we think of what a foolish 


ing him names. Have we ever 
away a great Piha that has 
en us, for sake of a moment’s 
fonging for something infinitely less,— 
even worse? Satan makes a bad 
bargain for us, always. Satan always 
sells us out, if we make any trade on 
his terms. Here’s the sign he 
up on whatever life he does sell out: 


SOLD 
BY 
SATAN HIMSELF 


AT HIS OWN PRICE 


Thank God, that sign doesn’t have to 
hang on the life-buildi that folks 
call “you,” for you know can save 

ou from that trader and his bargains. 

t us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA. . 


* 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“For the beauty of the earth.” 

“O day of rest and gladness.” 

“ Hark! the temperance bells are ringing.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“Yield not to temptation.” 

“ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

“My Captain never lost a battle.”. 

* Jesus shall reign where’er the son.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
k set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture. “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 

Psalm 34: 11-22 (79 : 1-3). 

Psalm 119 : 9-16 (239 : 1-3). 

Psalm 112: 1-10 (224: 1-4). 

Psalm 95 : 1-11 (188 : 1-3)" 

Psalm 78 : 1-8 (162 : 1-3). 




















[ Department Helps 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—My birthright 
is the body which God has given 
to me. 

Before the Story.—Isaac and Rebekah 
were very happy in their tent home. 
Isaac became rich in flocks of sheep, 
also herds of cattle and camels (Gen. 
26:12-14). Like his father Abraham, 
Isaac did not like quarrels. He was a 
peacemaker. As he moved from place 
to place to find fresh pastures, he dug 
new wells to find water and left them 
to bless others. 

Whenever Isaac moved his tents he 
piled up an altar of stones to honor and 
worship his God. To Isaac God made 
the same promises which he had made to 
his father Abraham (26: 3-5, 23-25). 

Abraham still lived and hoped to see 
children in Isaac’s family. Twenty 
years passed, then twin baby boys were 
born, which made them all happy. Abra- 
ham lived until they were five years old. 


When Abraham died Isaac buried him in 


the cave beside Safah. 


Lesson Story—Twin brothers are 
often so much alike that people can 
hardly tell them apart. Isaac’s twin 
boys were very different. Their names 
were Esau and Jacob. Although they 
had the same birthday, Esau was the 
firstborn so the birthright was his. 

As they grew jolder, Esau became a 
great hunter. He loved the out-of- 
doors. His skin grew rough and hairy, 
yet he was Isaac’s favorite for he often 
killed deer and brought venison home, 
which Isaac loved. : 

Jacob loved to stay around the tents 
where his mother was, and became her 
favorite. He was a quiet man, but he 
learned how to make bargains. 










































































































































































































































LESSON FOR NOV. 3 (Gen. as : 27-34) 


One time Esau came home from hunt- 
ing, so tired and hungry that he was 
ready to faint: Jacob had been cooking 

ttageof lentils. When Esau smelled it 

sai 


d, Feed me, I pray thee, with this. 


red , for I am faint. Here was 
Pg othe to bargain, so he said, I 
some pottage if you will 
to-day sell me your birthright. 
Esau said, What 

right do me, for I am tired to death, 
so he promised and sold his birthright 
to Jacob. Jacob then gave him bread 





The Little Jetts 
Teaching the Lesson 


By Wade C. Smith 
Author of 
“The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 
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and pottage. After Esau ate and drank 
he felt stronger, so he rose up and went 
away. He was afterwards sorry that he 
had sold his birthright so easily. Jacob 
felt rich that the birthright was his. 
After the Story—Every child has a 
birthright which gives to him alone. 
It is his body—the house or castle—in 
which he must live while on earth. He 
is king of his own castle and should take 
good care of it so that God who gave it 
may find every part clean and pure. 
“A King of a Wonderful Castle am I, 
It needs constant watching and care 
To keep it so free from all that’s impure, 
That Jesus my. temple may share.” 
(Junior Hymns and Carols, Leyda Publish- 
ing Company, Wapello, Iowa, 35 cents.) 
Helpful s stions are found in “The 
King and His Wonderful Castle,” by 
Brown (Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl., 40 cents). 
To keep the body strong and well, 
ood food and pure water are needed. 
a over the world God makes many 
kinds of food to grow: grains, fruits, 
vegetables. Almost everywhere God has 
placed good water. People have learned 
to sink pipes in the desert to bring water 
to the surface., People, cattle, and 
sheep cannot live without good water. 
Everybody should value his birthright 
of a good.body. Many people have 
spoiled theirs by using harmful food or 
drink. When Uncle Sam called young 
men to be trained for soldiers there 
were many who were sent home because 
they had spoiled their birthright of a 
ood body. Whiskey and beer have 
spoiled more bodies than anything else, 
so Uncle Sam will not allow any liquor 
to be sold or given away in any of his 


camps. Nobody must offer strong drink | 


to our soldiers in training. 

If whiskey and beer are bad for sol- 
diers they are bad for people who stay 
at home. In all the Provinces of Canada 
the people have voted that no more 
liquor may be sold. In many of our 
United States the people have voted the 
same way. Next Tuesday is election 
day, when your father and perhaps your 
mother wilt vote, and you surely want 
them 1 vote for temperance, so that 
boys and girls may not be tempted to 
sell their birthrights for strong drink, 
which will surely steal away the health 
and strength of their bodies. 

Close with some expression of tem- 
perance loyalty. 

Peoria, IL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S.'H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week .- 
1. A,pair of twin brothers: Esau and 
Jacob. : 
2. Another pair of twins: appetite and 
greed. 











URS is the difficult task this week 

to tell a negative story with a posi- 
tive teaching; a story of something not 
to do from which we learn what to do. 
The old, old question of the place and 
power of the physical; the subtle 
temptation that reaches us with such ap- 
parent innocence through the flesh; the 
wrong of letting a second thing have 
first place in life,—these are not easy 
subjects to teach wisely to young peo- 


‘| ple. Yet. it almost seems that all our 


trouble with sin begins in this sphere, 
so neglect of such teaching is fearfully 
dangerous. That theory which advo- 
cates the complete avoidance of all nega- 
tive teaching is far from our guide-book, 
the Bible. Let us follow that. 


1. “And the boys grew,” says the Bible 
of the little twin brothers who came to 
Isaac and Rebekah, but how differently 
they grew! One. cultivated only his 
physical self, until it held the mastery 
over him, the real self. It was not be- 
cause Esau lived out-of-doors that he 
became so entirely a man of the flesh, 
for Abraham so lived and constantly 
grew more and more spiritual, but the 
way in which he made beautiful nature 
feed his physical wants only resulted 
in his being nothing more than a slave 
to his own body when that body was in 
distress. In this day of such emphasis 





on the out-of-door life it is well to 
think of this distinction. Nature may 
help us to higher levels of living, or she 
may not,—we must determine which it 
is to be. (1) 

Now when this body-mastered man 
met his keen-thinking brother in an 
hour of want the result was only the 
expected - consequence of his self-in- 
Fos eee life. . He could not think be- 
mg the crying hunger of that moment. 

is gross exaggeration of that hunger, 
that he was about to die of it, is always 
a trait of such a temptation. The child 
thinks he must have the coveted sweet, 
the schoolgirl thinks she cannot do with- 
out her favorite indulgence, the young 
man must smoke, and then. drink, the 
drunkard will surely die without his 
bottle! To satisfy such physical crav- 
ings all alike a what is beyond the 
moment of satisfaction; they are true 
slaves, for the time being, of their own 
bodies. : 

That Jacob took advantage, a mean 
one, too, of his brother’s weakness in 
no way changes Esau’s case. He volun- 
tarily gave up a precious and lasting 
thing for a temporary want of his body. 
He put a second thing in the first place. 
He proved himself lacking in that appre- 
ciation of values which God could use 
in the head of a great family, and so 
he lost his place and Jacob took it— 
bang who so keenly realized all this, 

ut had his own lessons to learn later, 
as we shall see. This is why the Bible 
calls Esau a “profane person”; there 
were no sacred things to him, nothing 
could stand between him and his physi- 
cal wants. And so for one good 
breakfast he lost his right to a responsi- 
bility which was more precious than his 
whole earthly life. Having eaten his 
fill, “he rose up, and went his way,” ap- 
parently without a thought of what his 
appetite had done to his life! (2) 


2. What appetite allowed to gain con- 
trol over his higher self did for careless 
Esau it will just as surely do for any 
one of us who puts it first in our scheme 
of living. At so crucial moment 
in our life that appetite wl become 
a masterful greed, which will do:a- 
inate us to our lasting loss,—everlasting 
unless He saves us who alone can save 
us from our sins. That such appetite is 
a danger to all of us we must see in the 
real difficulty we encounter in seeking 
to practise the small physical .self-de- 
nials asked of us by our government in 
this time of our nation’s great effort. 
Well it is for us, as a nation, that we 
are finding out our danger while yet it is 
within our reach. Happiest and safest 
of all are those who seek this splendid 
self-control through the only victorious 
way, Christ-control. When he keeps 
first things first in our lives, then our 


democracy will be safe for the world. 


Home Study 


Read Romans 14: 13-23, 1 Corinthians 
8: 1-13; 10: 23-33; Hebrews 12: 15-17. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 


Beginning: Isaac’s twin boys. How 
they were different. 

Discussion: How did Jacob take ad- 
vantage of Esau? What was the birth- 
right? What was pottege? Why was 
it wrong to sell the birthright? What 
birthrights does a boy have now? 

Main points: Strict parents a bless- 
ing; the weakness of not being able to 
say no to temptation; a tempter as bad 
as one who yields to temptation; the 
safeguard of living for 











OW would you like to be twins? 

That’s what Isaac’s boys were, Esau 
and Jacob. But they were just as differ- 
ent as could be. We found that out 
from Fatty’s home question. Esau was 
a regular out-door fellow, big, hairy, 
always hunting or fishing, but hating to 
tend the sheep or do anything use- 
ful. Bulldog Jones says if Esau were 
alive to-dav he would probably run with 
the gang down at the livery barn. 








suppose he was a regular scrapper and 
thought himself awfully strong. But it 
turned out that in some ways he was 
pretty weak. (1) 

Jacob was a smooth guy; liked to stay 
around the house, wear good clothes 


(Gen. 27:27), and make a ayy 
a 


sharp bargaining. Father says 
would have made a good pawnbroker. 
But teacher thinks a sharp hargain is 
not always a good bargain, and it turned 
out that way in Jacob’s case. (2) 

There was one bad thing in this fam- 
ily. The parents laughed at the boys’ 
weaknesses instead of bracing them up 
to overcome their faults. Esau’was a 
special favorite with his father, and 
could get about anything he wanted out 
of the old man by bringing him a present 
of some game. Jacob was his mother’s 
pet. He helped her carry out some of 
her schemes, and believe me, she was 
some schemer, and pulled the wool over 
her husband's eyes in great style. (3). 

Teacher says we boys ought to be 
glad when our parents hold us pretty 
strict, for that is going to help shape us 
into the right kind of men. It’s just 
like the army discipline. The c 
regiment always has a strict officer at its 

And why shouldn’t we need the 
same in preparing for the battle of life? 

“In what way did Jacob get a chance 
to drive a hard bargain with Esau?” 
teacher asked. So I told him how Esau 
had bad luck on a long hunting trip and 
came home empty-handed and almost 
starved to death, just as Jacob was sit- 
ting down to a nice lunch of bean soup. 
Of course Jacob ought to have been glad 
to share up with his brother. hat 
would have been his good turn for that 
day. But Jacob wasn’t any Boy Scout. 
His whole thought was what he could 
get out of others. 

Now Esau was born first of the twins, 
and so was to inherit the largest share 
of the estate, be the next head of the 
tribe, and stand as God’s priestly rep- 
resentative to them all. This was called 
the birthright, and made him a sort of 
Prince of Wales. Jacob had always 
been jealous on account of this. So he 
bargained to sell Esau .all the soup he 
could eat if he \ ould surrender the 
birthright. Esau knew he had no right 
to do such a tl**g. It was putting his 
appetite ahead of his mission in life. 
But Esau never had learned to deny 
himself what he wanted for his body. 
He was like some fellows who can’t 
go by a drug store without going in and 
treating themselves to something. (4) 

He was not near as hungry as Jesus 
was when he said: “Man shall not live 
by bread alone,” shall not put the body 
above the spirit. But when Esau smelled 
those beans he forgot everything else 
and yielded. Hebrews 12:16 calls him 
a profane person because he despised 
his God-given birthright. But teacher 
thinks it was just as bad in Jacob to 
tempt him and drive him to it. They 
both sold themselves out, and pretty 
cheap at that.’ 

Teacher thinks what we boys need is 
to make up our minds that with God’s 
help we will not sell the birthrights of 
the soul to the demands of the body, 
pag will we tempt any other fellows to 
oO it. 

We named some of the birthrights 
that we ought to guard: health, purity, 
honesty, faith, love, etc. Then teacher 
made the main point of the lesson, that 
the weakness of Esau and Jacob was due 
to their living for themselves instead of 
for God. He says the greatest safe- 
guard is to know that we are in this 
world on a God-given mission, and our 
business is, not to please ourselves, but 
to.do God’s will. 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Genesis. 27: 18-29 

Did Esau intend to deliver the birth- 
right that he sold? 

How did Jacob try to get the birth- 
right? 

How many lies did Jacob tell? 

Did Isaac’s blessing mean anything? 

What happened when Esau got home? 

Does a lie always kick back? 

Terre Haute, Inp. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 


By Robert E. Speer 





November 10. Are You Afraid? Luke 12: 
1-12, 

November 17. Reforms That Need Our Aid. 
Amos 8 : 4-10. 

November 24. “Count Your Mercies.” 1 
Chron. 29: 10-14. (Thanksgiving meet- 


ing.) 

December 1. All for Christ. VI. Our Pleas- 
ures. 1 Cor. 10:23, 24 31°33; 1: 1. 
(Consecration meeting.) 


Sunday, November 3 
All for Christ. 5. Our Time 
(Eccl. 12: 1-7) 


(Consecration Meeting). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Sat.—Letting time slip (2 Chron. 24 : 1-5). 
Tues.—Wasted time (Acts 17 : 21). 
Wed.—New use of time (1 Pet. 4: 1-9). 
Thurs.—At Christ’s disposal (Phil. 1: 


19-26). 
Fri.—Full consecration (Luke 1 : 67-80). 
Sat.—Letting time slip (2 Chron. 24 : 1-5). 

















What proportion of time should we give to 
the church? 

How might we make better use of our 
time? 


Why should Christ have all our time? 


IME—“life’s little span.” What is 
it for but for earnest use? 
“'Tis not for man to trifle, life is brief 
And sin is here; 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


“ Not many lives, but only one have’we, 
One, only one, 
How earnest ‘should that one life be; 
That narrow span. 
Day after day spent in blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing. in new 
spoil.” rae WA 


What .is our, struggle. for but to be 
used for God. and good? Keeping it is 
frustrating it. Among some questions 
submitted to his pupils at Smyrna, the 
Rev. —_— Harlow asked them, “Is it 
ever right to work beyond one’s physical 
powers?” An Armenian boy answered: 


“What did Jesus do? He helped the 
needy, the poor. He educated the ig- 
norant. He cured those who suffered 
by some disease. He consolated those 
who were miserable and despaired. So 
he did all that he might do for a people 
and at last when needed he lay down 
his life. And what is Christianity? Is 
not it the religion of love, the religion 
of unselfishness, the religion of self- 
sacrifice? We separate ourselves from 
the community and consider to be sepa- 
rate individuals. The spirit of selfish- 
ness weaves its nest in our hearts. Life 
seems supremely precious and the su- 
preme thing in the world. Most of us 
run after worldly pleasures without ex- 
amining the essence of things, never 
stopping a second and thinking that 
everything is passing, that there is noth- 
ing which is permanent, that in that 
selfish life money circulates from hand 
to hand. Some of us enjoy pleasures 
and most of us suffer the keenest pain. 

“So the life passes. A generation 
is extinct. What is the consequence? 
The following generation comes to pass 
from the same pathos of the former one. 
But if we live the life of -unselfishness, 
of love and self-sacrifice, the money, all 
sorts of pleasures, even, of our life will 
be things which will not have much 
value for us. We shall consider the 
world to be a great family, our own 
family, and we being a member of it 
shall strive to cure its sores. What will 
be the consequence? That the follow- 
ing generation (I er we, no individual- 
ity) may live better lives.” 


Time is the one thing of which we 
have each the same amount, and all of 
us enough. There may be inequality of 
money and privilege, but not of time. 
I have my twenty-four hours, no man 
can have more. Every other man has as 








much. The only gust uestion is as to how 
we will use it. d, alas, we do not 
have equal freedom here. For some 
men ten or twelve or fourteen hours 
have to into toil for daily bread. 
The law has done what it could for an 
eight-hour workday, and it has done a 
great deal, but it not been able to 
touch many men and women who with 
mind or hand toil twice as long as the 
carpenter at his bench or the engineer 
on his train or the workman at the 
mill. BS 


With most of us the trouble is the 
waste of time. We idle the hours away 
or let them slip by with our incompetent 
dawdling, ard then we mourn that we 
have no time. We have all there is of it. 
But it will lodge complaint against us 
before the Giver of all time and life. 
“I offered myself,” time will say. “He 
spurned me. I came empty to him and 
he sent me empty away.” 
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“One can-conserve strength in so many 
ways,” writes a devoted missionary. 
“Just now the most practical seems to 
eT ae Se ee tee ae 
heart, pe upward for 
by day and our by hour for the ap- 
portionment of time and labor, Some- 
times I pause with a little laugh to my- 
self to contemplate the continuous busy 
round and enjoy the restful way of 
meeting it. It is sweet to have peace in 
the consciousness of doing God’s will 
and resting in the Spirit’s grace for 
power.” nS 


“There is so much to do and so — 
time to do it in.” True, it may be, for 
the whole. 

But for each of us, “There | is just 
time enough for my whole duty.” 

Jesus said all that needs to be red 
(John 9: 4). 

New York Ciry. 


Your Temperance Celine indices 


By Margaret Wintringer, *GiZ.tiiiy movement 


How can I guard my boys and girls 
— oe of the many temper- 


I. AM glad to have this question arise. 
While -undoubtedly many soft drinks 
are quite innocent, it can hardly be said 
that they are harmless. Physicians tell 
us that indulgence in temperance drinks 
too often c:cates a “drink” habit, which 
is not only physically injurious, but may 
lead to indulgence in more dangerous 
beverages, while as you intimate, many 
much advertised drinks are. temperance 
drinks in. name only. “Drink only 
when thirsty” is the advice 6f a wise 
physician. In these days of thrift and 
war saving, there are patriotic reasons 
why one should turn from many bever- 
ages so ey advertised. 

Quote Mr. Hoover’s recent statement 
that the manufacture of certain so- 
called temperance drinks involves the 
waste of almost as much foodstuffs as 
the manufacture of beer. Inspire your 
class to sacrifice appetite and purchase 
Thrift Stamps, or donate the pennies so 
foolishly squandered for soft drinks. to 
the Red Cross. 


How can I make it plain to my boys that 
the Anti-Cigarette pledge is as binding in 
war times as in peace? Or shall I give up 
such teaching altogether? 

HE use of cigarettes has became so 

prevalent, I do not wonder that you 
are discouraged, but there never was a 
time when the need to emphasize the 
evils attending the cigarette was so 
great as now. While in England, a 
well-known <octor expressed his be- 
lief that the excessive use of cigarettes 
in the trenches, which is permitted and 
encouraged, is quite as largely respon- 
sible for the elareaben growth of in- 
sanity as the shock of war. One out 
of every ten who returns unfit for fur- 
ther service goes insane, he said. This 
doctor declared that almost invariably 
those boys who were unable to bear the 
nerve strain of war were excessive 
cigarette smokers. 


I find that several members of my young 
ladies’ Bible class are raising money for the 
tobacco fund for soldiers. Please advise me 
what to.do? 

UR lesson on- the. boyhood and 

young manhood of Jesus affords an 
excellent opportunity to arouse and 
change thought. Picture the growth of 
the boy Jesus; every youth has the right 
to just such healthful, natural, and nor- 
mal growth. Certainly the boys who 
have entered the service are entitled to 
it. The cigafette disputes that right. 
Ask the girls to. restrict their gifts to 
those things which shall assure these 











you like to have cleared up? Is 


sou. would the ta have be 
each 


lads who have gone out on their mis- 
sion the same strong young manhood 
the Master required for his work. 
Fortunately, sober second thought is 
prevailing, the tide is turning, and we 
Sunday-school workers should use the 
opportunity to influence the womanhood 
of the nation not to become the unwit- 
ting tools of an unpatriotic industry, in 
tting Uncle Sam’s soldiers for their 
best ‘service: Urge substitution rather 
than prohibition. There are many 
beneficial. gifts that would be more 
welcome to the average American sol- 
dier than the cigarette. 





I desire to emphasize the need of self- 
control to a class of boys. ill you kindly 
oe some suggestive incidents which I may 
use 

HAVE always held that the first 

words of the temperance pledge are 
the most important, “Trusting in Christ 
te help. me.”. I have seldom found a 
pledge binding when the first phrase had 
no vital meaning. Recently I met a man 
who had fallen so many times that his 
case seemed hopeless. For Jack was 
born under the curse of a drunken in- 
heritance. He was a boy of strong will- 
power, and confidence in his power of 
self-control led him to risk the first 
glass. “I will not show myself weak 
enough to fear a hereditary enemy,” he 
said, “I will drink like a gentleman.” 
For a time it seemed as though that 
strong will of his would triumph; then 
came defeat, and Jack sought to rein- 
force his will with the pledge. Again 
and again he went out to conquer 
through his own will, only to meet de- 
feat. After months of abstinence the 
old appetite blazed forth. It forced his 
feet across the threshold of the saloon. 
He would have retreated, but the awful 
thirst drove him to the bar. When 
realizing his own weakness, he suddenly 
kneeled on the sawdust floor of the 
saloon, and cried aloud: 

“Trusting in God to help me, Lord, 
save me or perish. Thy will, not 
mine, be done. 

And ere the astonished bartender and 
habitués of the saloon could use their 
wiles to tempt him, he walked out, a 
Christ-controlled man. When he went 
out on the street, passing other open 
doors of temptation, for the first time 
in his life the odor of strong drink 
that floated through the screen doors 
failed to appeal to him, for the will of 
Christ dwelt in him, conquering desire. 
Christ-control is the only defense from 
temptation, for it means the effacement 
of self, with all its weakening tenden- 
cies and evil desires, and the substitu- 
tion of the stronger, higher will of God. 


This uetion it answered on 
Scofield 
Reference Bible 


by Rev. C. 1. Scofield, D.D. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 3 (Gen. 25: 27-34) 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





October 28 to November 3 

Mon.—Gen. 25: 27-34. Appetite and Greed. 

Esau sold his birthright for no otler 

urposé than to gratify a carnal craving. 
fie had no. eye to the spiritual import of 
the blessing, and therefore readily parted 
with it. If we feed the carnal man we 
starve the’ spiritual, and if we feed th 
spiritual we starve the carnal. 

Prayer Succestions:. Pray that we 
who ask others to pray may not be 
found wanting ourselves; for an intensi- 
fying of the ministry of intercession 
throughout our churches, and for a 
high resolve .to . “pra 
through.” Pray for Prayer Circles, all 
praying bands, and Intercessory Prayer 


. Leagues. 


Tues.—Rom. 14: 13-23. 
Appetite and Doubtful Things. 
Better far abstain. from ali doubtful 
things than do violence to faith, for the 
law governing all our actions is, “What- 
soever is not of faith is ‘sin.” Let us 
apply this to all our physical appetites 
and so learn to curb our passions for 
things forbidden by the Word of God. 
Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
children of parents whose ungovernable 
passions have destroyed human affection 


and regard; that their broken spirits 


may be healed by our precious Lord, 
and that they may find in Him that 
which is lacking im earthly relatives; 
for the boys and girls of our reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries. 
Wed.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 

Appetite and Christian Liberty. 

Abstinence for my brother’s sake is a 
noble attitude. Certain practises may 
be harmless to oneself, but what effect 
will such conduct have upon the weak 
brother? None of us can live to him- 
self, and even in the: matters of eating 
and: drinking, care must: be exercised 
lest we catise others to stumble. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for those 
who have been delivered from lives of 
sin and wretchedness;. that..their. confi- 
dence may be placed in the living God 
and not in any experiences; for. our 
great rescue missions, their superinten- 
dents, workers, and converts, and that 
their beneficent ministry.may go on. in 
the might of the Spirit. 
Thurs.—1° Cor. 18 + 23-33. 

q Appetite and Duty to Others. 

To deny self is the great lesson we 
are to learn, and if -by so doing “the 
other” may be “saved,” happy indeed 
should we be. If. we ‘do all “to the 
glory of God” we shall make sacred 
every act of life, and thereby automatic- 
ally adjust our relationship to our fel- 
lows. 

PraveR Succestions: Pray for a 
work of grace to break out among all 
our troops, those at. home as well as 
those overseas; that in these fearful 
days the men may turnto Christ for sal- 
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vation; for power to rest upon all faith- 
ful se ge ¥. M. C, A, workers, and 
evangelists serving with the soldiers and 
sailors. 
Fri.—Heb. 12: 14-17. 

Appetite and Chastisement. 

Esau is a pitiful illustration of the 
dire results of gratifying the flesh. 
When he came to himself he found he 
had lost all capacity for genuine repent- 
ance, and that he had inflicted upon him- 
self his greatest punishment. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray, for vic- 
tory over self. The power is offertt, for 
the divine Spirit will work mightily in 
the inner man if we. will but permit him. 
Pray for grace to curb all unholy pas- 
sions and fleshly desires, and to exalt 
Christ as Lord of the heart and life. 
Sat.—Num. 11: 4-13. 

Appetite and Murmuring Israel. 

The “mixed multitude” has always 
been a troublesome factor among the 
people of God. That group was out of 
harmony with. the purposes of God, and 
thought of littie else than meeting its 
own wishes, and hence became the storm 
center in. the nation. Selfish passion is 
a sore plague. 

Prayer Succestions: Lift up Israel 
before the Lord to-day. Dark clouds are 
hanging over the Jews, and although 
their land is partly freed from Turkish 
tyranny the outlook for the Jew in Rus- 
sia is anything but reassuring. Let us 
not forget our duty to pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem. Os 
Sun.—Psalm 78 : 29-40. 

Appetite and Disobedient Israel. 

Israel was filled yet not satisfied. Such 
is carnal nature. “The more it is hu- 
mored the more humorsome it grows.” 
Those who indulge the flesh must ex- 
pect trouble in the flesh. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for our 
Sunday-schools. Many of them. have 
undergone great changes during these 
war days. Pray for the boys now at the 
Front who were so recently with us in 
our Sunday-schools; pray for their pro- 
tection, constancy, courage, and preser- 
vation, and that their testimony may be 
maintained. 


New Yorx City. 





| Children at Home 





The New Sister 
By Beth Doane 


EAN had always longed for a little 

sister. At night when she said her 

little “Hope” prayer at mother’s 
knee it always included, “And bring me 
a baby sister to play with.” Once when 
mother had been away for a_ two- 
weeks’ rest in the country Jean met her 
anxiously. “I thought maybe you had 
brought me that baby sister,” she ex- 
plained, “I have béen. so good.” 

Now mother was a very wise mother 
and she understood just how lonesome 
it must be for Jean to play all by her- 
self, and she wondered just what it 
would be best to do. One day, while 
she was sitting on the front porch 
thinking it over, the postman came up 
the ste.s. Now letters are always in- 
teresting, and for a few minutes mother 
forgot all about Jean and the little sis- 
ter, while she read how grandmother 
was feeding the new baby calf out of a 
bottle, and how many little chicks had 
peeped out of their shells that morning. 
“And be sure to tell Jean,” said grand- 
mother, “that I found five dear little 
yellow kittens up in the hay-loft yes- 
terday- when I went up to look for 
eggs.” Just then mother noticed an- 
other letter, that had slipped down on 
the floor. 

How happy she and Jean would be 
up at grandmother’s next week, with 
the little chicks and the new kittens and 
the baby calf, and all the sweet rich 
milk and cream, and the fresh eggs and 
the ripe corn. She called to Jean to 
come and hear what grandmother said 
as she opened the last letter. Jean came 
running across the grass, her cheeks 





pink with haste, her eyes big with in- 
terest. 

Just then mother opened the letter. 
Across the top it said, “Help the babies 
of France; they are starving.” 

“Jean,” said mother quickly, “do you 
want a little sister to e care of, way 
off in France? A little sister to whom 

ou could send dolls, clothes, and all 
Kinds of toys? A little sister who has 
not any of the nice cream and milk and 
oranges that you have every day? A 
little sister whose father has given his 
life to try and protect all the people 
who live in that country?” 

“Oh, mother!” said Jean, “do you 
really mean it? Can I have her for my 
baby sister and buy her things with the 
money I save up, and send her a Christ- 
mas dolly and give a party for her?” 

“Yes, dear,” said mother, “all of that, 
even the party, but of course she could 
not come because she lives too far 
away, but we will have the party just 
the same for her, and for some of the 
other babies, too.” 

Jean jumped right up and down and 
clapped her hands. “Oh, goody, goody,” 
she cried; “tell me.all about it! 

So mother told her little girl about 
the poor little children in France whose 
fathers were in the war, and how every 
little girl or boy in this country who 
wanted a sister or brother ought to take 
one of these little French children. 

They talked about it most of the 
afternoon, and when Jean had gone to 
bed mother wrote. to New York for the 
little sister’s name, and sent the mone 
that was to help buy her nice food, suc 
as Jean herself had. A week later a let- 
ter came back, and this is what it said: 

“Tell Jean we have given her a little 
sister by the name of. Marie Sevier. 
She is three ag old, has long brown 
curls and dark blue eyes. She lives all 
alone with her mother at 7 Boulevard 
Pictus, Paris, France, and her mother 
has to leave her every day at one of the 
city schools while she goes out to work. 
The money you are sending will make 
it possible for Marie’s mother to stay 
home with her littlé girl two days every 
week, and to give her better and more 
nourishing food, so that she may grow 
strong and well. According to the 
French custom we have added the name 
of the little sister who has adopted her 
to Marie’s own name,.and we now have 
her on our books as Jean Marie Sevier.” 

Happy little Jean. Books and toys 
and clothes just like her own went on 
to the little sister, and the party was a 
great success. Every one who came 
was asked to bring a toy, and these 
toys were wrapped up by the children 
and sent to their little brothers and 
sisters, “The fatherless ‘children’ of 
France.”2 


Evanston, ILL, 





1There are approximately 300,000 of these 
fatherless children in France, and ten cents 
a day, or $36.50 a year, will help to save one 
child. Gifts will be welcome, or yearly or 
monthly pledges for the support of one or 
more, and these may be sent to Mrs. Joseph 
Leidy, Treasurer of the French War Relief, 
1901 Walnut Street,. Philadelphia. 
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In ordering goods, oF in ot inguiry con- 
met | anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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the ministry, mission field, and 
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to serve Communion. It isrever- 
ent, sanitary, and increases at- 
tendance at the Lord's Supper. 
Our services are chaste and 
. deautiful. Made of finest ma- 
Send for illustrated price ust, terials and best workmanship. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE OO. 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Spend a few days at Chalfonte— 
the hotel of hospitality and home- 1 
like charm. American plan. Golf 
and yacht privileges. Make res- 

P ervations now. 
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<« HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32d & 33rd STS., NEW YORK. 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or Business. 


Rates $2.00 per Day and Up. 


155 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


he Martinique Restaurants Are Well Known 


Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway 
and Hudson Tubes. 


One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


A SPECIALTY. 
$3.00 PER DAY 


for Good Food and Reasonable Prices. 
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“The usin Expesiense of Victor Jones 


“OF course \ place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This is 
a pleasure indeed! I haven't laid eyes 
on you since*that day. How is the 
grain. business? And how did the 
amalgamation work out?” 


The assurance of the yagi the 
in corridor of the- Hotel McAlpin 

lled me to turn and look at 
him, " thoug h I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in’ 
hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said. my. friend Kennedy, 
answering my 
get it out. e will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than ei before 
the evening is over. 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of guests to 
Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, ‘‘ What are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your business connection and 
telephone number?’’ Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name without a_ mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business and 
telephone number, for good measure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute's hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests had given 
him in rapid order. 

* - .- * * * 
HEN I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
_ be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, 
modest way : 


‘* There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
membering anything I want to remember, whether 
it. be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 


** You can do this just as easily as I do.” Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them. 


‘*My own memory,’’ continued Mr. 
‘* was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really 
poor memory. On meeting a man I wouid lose 
his name in thirty seconds, while now there are 
probably 10,000 men and women in the United 
States, many of whom I have met but once, whose 
names I can call instantly on meeting them."’ 


even in a 


Roth, 


uestion before I cou d. 


. On my memory now, 


‘That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,’’ I 
interrupted, ‘* you have given years toit. But 
how about me?’’ 


‘Mr. Jones,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can teach you 
the secret of a good memoryin one evening. This 
is not a guess, because I have done it with thou- 
sands of pupils. In the first of seven simple 
lessons which I have prepared for home study, I 
show you the basic principle of my whole system 
and you will find it—not hard work as you might 
fear—but just like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.’’ 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did ; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 


HEN I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight 


” states to find that'I had learned in about one hour— 


how to remember a list of one hundred words so 
that I could eall them off forward and back with- 
out a single mistake. 


That first lesson sfuck. And so did the other 
six. pili Nae 
Read this letter from C. m; who at 32 
years bécame president of a million dollar stag 
poration; the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of 
New York, makers.of the famous fire extinguisher: 
‘*Now that the Roth Memory Course is fin- 
ished, I want to. tell you how much I have en- 
oyed the study: of this‘most fascinating subject. 
sually these courses involve.a great deal of 
drudgery, but this has been nothing but pure 
pleasure all the way through. I _have derived 
much benefit -from taking the course of instruc- 
tion and feel that I shall continue to strengthen 
my memor That isthe best part of it. I shall 
be glad o ‘an iad to recommend your 
work to my frien 
Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. The 
Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely count 
I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am 
getting better all the time. I can remember any 
figures I wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street ad- 
dresses are just as easy. 


_ The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be ‘‘ scared stiff’’ 
on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t 
remember what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident and 
‘** easy as an old shoe’’ when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at. a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I have become a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a 
crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a ‘‘ hair trigger’’ memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius, Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after-groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able 


to switch the big seatch: -light on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders. in your 
office. 


Since we took it up you never tear anyone in 
our office say ‘‘ I guess’’ or ‘‘I think it was about 
so much”’ or ‘‘I forest that right now’’ or ‘‘I 
can’t remember ’’ _ I must look up. his 
name.’’ Now they’ are right there with the an- 
swer—like a shot. 


-Have you ever heard of ‘‘ Multigraph '’ Smith ? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of 
the Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week : 

* Here is the whole thing in a nutshell : Mr. 

Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 

It is simple, and easy as falling off alog. Yet 

with one hour a day of practice an —I don’t 

care who he is—can improve his:Memory 100% 

in a week and 1,000%.in six months,” - 

My advice to you is don’t.wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Pe serpy fot Mr. Roth’s 


amazing course and see what oi eee memory 
you have ot Your dividendsin d earning 
power will be enormouny, ... ~ MICTOR. Jon 


Send No Money © 


oO confident i is the. Independent ‘Géapotatisn. | 


the publishers of the Roth. Memory Course, 
that once you havé an opportunity to ‘see in your 
own home how éasy it is to double, ‘yes, triple your 
memory power ina féw short hours, that they are 
willing to sénd the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write_a letter and the complete course will 
be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are 
not entirely satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 
Dept. 6610, 119 West 40th St. New York 
Publishers of The Independent, “ T, he Most Satis- 
factory Wat Journal in America.” 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you with- 
in five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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